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} Gen Commandments tor Attendants at Any Church 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
The Community Church of New York 


if x ga BE VI. 
Thou shalt not come to service late, Thou shalt this calendar peruse, 


_ Nor for th” Amen refuse to wait.. And look here for the church’s news. 


ys a fe pa VIL. 


Thy noisy tongue thou shalt restrain Thou shalt the minister give heed, 
When speaks the organ its refrain. Nor. blame him when thou’rt disagreed. 


(ili: VIII. 


_ But when the hymns are sounded out, Unto thy neighbor thou shalt bend, 
Thou shalt lift up thy voice and shout. _—And if a stranger, make a friend. 


Me | eee TK 


ey he endmost seat thou shalt leave free, Thou shalt in every way be kind, 
For more must share the pew with thee. Compassionate, of tender mind. 


- 


The offering-plate thou shalt not fear, And so, by all thy spirit’s grace, 


~ But give thine uttermost with cheer. Thou shalt show God within this place. 
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“The Heavenly Host” 


HRISTOPHER MORLEY has been in Indian- 
apolis recently, and writing to the Saturday 
Review of many interesting things, he says this: 
“Frank Wicks’s Unitarian Church, which is one 
of the most genuinely inspiring places I have ever 
seen, has almost the atmosphere of a living room 
in an old English country house. There is a smok- 
ing room for men in the basement, and the win- 
dows, instead of halved saints, are stained with a 
design representing the foliage of the Tree Ygdrasil. 
They sing hymns as though they really meant 
them, and it is as though the company met for a 
house-party with God. I remember the phrase ‘the 
heavenly host.’ ” 


We Respectfully Refuse — 


peo WE SAID of the sectarian pile of 
Bishop Manning, in New York, that it was 
not true to call it “a house of prayer for all people,” 
and that the financial promotion of it should be 
truthful, lest the Cathedral be “a byword and a 
hissing,” the Living Church, which always sym- 
pathizes with the Catholic and Fundamentalist 
Episcopalians, invites THE Ruaister to apologize. 
The Christian Century also receives a like invita- 
tion, because it used the word “hypocrisy” against 
the Bishop’s campaign. Thinking it over, we shall 
not apologize. Dr. Morrison will do as he pleases, 
as usual. The fact is, our Episcopalian cotem- 
porary settles the problem for us. It says plainly, 
so anybody can understand it,— 

“What the Episcopal Church is, that the Ca- 
thedral must exhibit. It cannot be more perfect 
than the institution that gives it life. . . . It must 
always stand preéminently for loyalty to the in- 
stitution that gave it life... . In short, the pri- 
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mary function of the Cathedral is to present to — 
the world, in the most complete and perfect form 
that is possible [we quote every word literally], 
the religion of the Church that built it.- And the 
interpretation alike of that perfection and of that 
religion must always be that of the Bishop of the 
Diocese. It is his official seat, his capitol, his 
clinic.” / 

The Living Church, which speaks with official 
sanction, scorns the rude idea of Mr. Rockefeller, — 
of having other than Episcopalians on the board 
of trustees, and informs us that such boasted rep- 
resentation on the board of the Cathedral in Wash- 
ington was abandoned as impracticable in 1908. 
All the Washington trustees are Episcopalians. 


The Incongruous Liberal 


The embattled liberal is rather an incongruous figure. 
—The Saturday Review. 
HAT SAYING we should be glad to claim for 
our own. But, alas, it was written by an 
anonymous reviewer of a book, and so we cannot 
even credit it as it deserves. The unusual merit 
of the idea in it is that it is double-barrelled. It is 
at once both wisdom and nonsense. The truth of it 
is that liberals are as a rule not embattled. They 
shrink from strife, and even from expressing differ- 
ence of opinion. They are so polite. The folly of it 
is that in so far as liberals do not carry on, in the 
arena of conflicting beliefs, they yield to the cause 
they count error, and become at last of no human 
good. They cumber the earth, and soon they pass 
away. Likewise passes their liberalism. — . 

This reviewer expands upon his proposition. He 
says, “The moment reason becomes emotionalized, 
moderation takes flight, and suavity, unless in- 
grained, gives place to brusqueness. The evangel- 
ist overwhelms the logician.” That is why a lib- 
eral does not become embattled. Anyone can pic- 
ture the person described in those lines. He is 
well-groomed, cultivated, gentle, soft-spoken, and 
futile. As an exponent of good taste, we rarely 
meet his equal. And he has intellect; in fact, more 
intellect than intelligence. Otherwise, he would 
know that until “reason becomes emotionalized,” 
there is nothing doing. It is emotion which puts 
reason’s ideas across. Feeling gives the push, the 
dynamic; it makes also the eloquence, the enthu- 
siasm which moves the world. The writer who 
sees the offensive incongruity of an “embattled lib- 
eral” is depicting a living type. 

What the world needs is not evangelistic lack 
of moderation, which cannot contain itself but 
must go crusading for love of a great ideal. What 
the world needs is quiet, and a severe respect for 
the literal, meticulous truth. And above all else, 
keep such things in good form. Everybody is en- 
titled to his own views, and our business as lib- 
erals is to go about in our own way with our own 
kind. It is none of ours that a herd of common 
mortals have wrong notions, and that there is a 
service to render. If we espouse our convictions 
audibly, it will also happen that other people will 
call us illiberal liberals. That always happens 
when we say a word for ourselves. ‘<> ee 
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_ People say that a liberal is a man who has no 
important beliefs of his own and thinks one idea 
is as good as another. They say a liberal is the 
most insipid, tepid, colorless, and tolerant specimen 
in the race, And many times the people, like the 
inspired reviewer quoted above, are right. 


“Make America Catholic” 


1 satel AND LAST and apart from all un- 
necessary distinctions, it is boldly true that 
the Catholic Church is actively and zealously 
planning to make America Catholic.” We are re- 
peating not the words of a hot Protestant extrem- 
ist, but the words of an editorial in the leading 
weekly Roman Catholic journal, America. ‘The 
candor is refreshing, but it is neither new nor 
alarming. Of course that is the business of the 
Church, We do not quarrel at all with her plans. 
We publish them and oppose them. 
_ We are not so ready to agree with our cotem- 
porary, that Rome will achieve her purposes by 
spiritual means only, and “not by plots and parti- 
san politics.” To make America Catholic means 
not merely to make converts to the Church, but 
to urge the converts, with all the others, to make 
the institutions of our country express the Roman 
Catholic will. So long as there is opposition to 
her control, Rome will strive to overcome it, in 
every department of life. She always has done so. 
It is true in all things that “whosoever usurps a 
share of her commission is not a shepherd but a 
rayening wolf,” as America says. ~ 

Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical of 1879, said, 
“The Church of Rome is one monarchy over all 
the kingdoms of the earth, and is, among temporal 
kingdoms, as the mind or soul of the body of man, 
or as God in the world. Therefore the church of 
Rome must have not only the spiritual power, but 
also the supreme temporal power.” That is still 
the doctrine. 

Of course, what is going on in this country is 
the dilution of the Roman idea. The Catholics 
breathe the Protestant ideal all week. Few intel- 
ligent members of the faith are in fact loyal to it, 
because their very enlightenment involves their 
emancipation. Roosevelt was right in saying that 
“the thought of Rome is Latin and entirely at va- 
riance with the dominant thought of our country 
and its institutions.” 


Censor for Preachers 


UR FELLOW UNITARIAN, Heywood Broun, 
turns his attention in the World to last Sun- 
day’s crop of sermons. “As far as I can gather,” 
he says of the preachers, “they were all talking of 
the various imperfections and misdeeds of man- 
kind. God was mentioned in passing, but He must 
have seemed to the average congregation a figure 
remote and feeble as compared to the devil, whose 
triumphs were so generally celebrated. The devil 
must look forward to Sunday, for his library of 
press clippings waxes each Sabbath.” 
Seeing how much certain people want a ceusor- 
ship for the stage, Mr. Broun, after hearing on the 
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radio and reading nearly all the homiletical out- 


pourings, cries out, “I am shocked and horrified. 
I suggest that the District Attorney form a panel 
of church jurors to end the wave of immorality 
that is gripping our churches. Out of reports of 
forty sermons, only one expressed any delight 
whatsoever in the achievement of any: living man 
or woman.” As advocates of their own cause, the 
preachers were the dour limit. “We were told 
there was no health in us, Schools, parents, and 
religion had all failed, said the men in the pulpits, 
They asked us to cringe and be ashamed. Every 
thundering sentence was a blow against the self- 
respect of each human being present.” 

The theater at least gives one an opportunity 
to see heroes and heroines. It sets the right 
triumphant, and says there is much of it in the 
world, But the church,—‘If I had a sixteen-year 
old daughter,” says Broun, “I would not like to 
have her hear all this defeatist talk. I will not 
tolerate any body of propagandists who want to 
send her out into the world licked before she 
starts.” Like the rest of us, he wants to “take 


‘away enough to feel elated and proud to be alive.” 


That is one of the best reasons for being a Unita- 
rian, 
Private Property Right 


RESIDENT HADLEY has done an extraordi- 

narily fine piece of work in his three lectures 
on “The Conflict Between Liberty and Equality,” 
and we have never read a more succinct and tell- 
ing argument for private property than that in- 
cluded in the lecture, “Uses and Dangers of Prop- 
perty Right.” This is only one quotation: “The 
contention of Marx and his followers that we can 
have publicly owned capital just as well as we 
can have privately owned capital is disproved by 
the experience of ancient and modern society. The 
public slaves of ancient Greece were worked to 
death in a few years. The public highways of 
modern America are no better treated than the 
public slaves of ancient Greece. We prefer to 
spend much money in replacing them, rather than 
to spend a little care in their daily maintenance. 
The treatment of the public stores which were in 
the hands of our Government at the end of the 
war furnishes an even more signal example of the 
kind of waste inherent in public ownership. No 
amount of rigor on the part of the Government, 
nor of advance in civilization among the people, 
will prevent this wanton waste. The Russian 
peasant destroyed the cattle and tools needed for 
his own support as soon as their control was 
taken out of private hands. . . . Devoted adherents 
of Marx, including Lenine himself, abandoned in 
practice, after an experience of only two or three 
years, the very contention to which their lives had 
been devoted. ... Permanent ownership of cap- 
ital by individuals is an economic necessity as a 
basis for all the higher forms of civilization.” The 
reader will bear in mind that the foregoing is only 
one phase of the whole subject, which is a judicious 
and rounded product of scholarship. 


After Fifteen Centuries, Police Say “Move On! = 


And Constantinos the Patriarch went, almost causing a war . otis? Bis pas} 


CONSTANTINOPLE, February 12. 


CURRENT INCIDENT the other day 
dramatically illustrated how wars 
-start in the wake of apparently trifling 
events in the inflammable political atmos- 
phere of the Old World. And, curiously 
enough, the war flurry that brought 
Greece near to blows with Turkey was 
“the outcome of the interpretation of a 
treaty of peace and of the League of Na- 
tions’ watchful care for the rights of 
minorities. A fortnight ago the Angora 
Government—for Constantinople is gov- 
erned, not from the Golden Horn but from 
the formerly obscure town in the high- 
lands of Asia Minor—ordered Constan- 
tinos IV, @cumenical Patriarch, to pack 
up and go without delay. The carrying 
out of the order was hastened by the 
Turkish police, who roused Constantinos 
from his sleep, hurried him to an express 
train and started the train in the direction 
of Salonica. 

Constantinos had hardly reached his 
temporary place of exile in the monas- 
teries of Mount Athos when Athens was 
aflame with an outcry for the declaration 
of immediate war upon Turkey, which, it 
was pointed out, had committed an act 
of religious intolerance in violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the treaty of Lau- 
sanne, which was signed after the Greco- 
Turkish war by both belligerents. The 
ery of the mob in Athens was that in her 
aggressive nationalism the Turkish Repub- 
lie had laid a violent hand upon the Chris- 
tian religion. 


TURKEY STOOD FIRM and rested her 
case upon the treaty of Lausanne. It 
was explained in the foreign office at An- 
gora that Constantinos was expelled, not 
because he was patriarch of the Gcumeni- 
cal establishment, but because he was sub- 
ject to “exchange” under the treaty of 
Lausanne, which provided that all Greeks 
in Asia Minor should be handed over to 
Greece, and that all Turks in Greece should 
be deported to Turkey. The exception to 
this sweeping provision was the Greek pop- 
ulation of Constantinople. Those of the 
Greeks in the then Turkish capital who 
had lived there prior to 1918 should re- 
main, while all later comers of Greek 
nationality should migrate like their 
brothers of Asia Minor. 

It was pointed out by the Turks that 
Constantinos IV had removed to Con- 
stantinople shortly after the death, sev- 
eral months ago, of the old patriarch, 
and that therefore he was subject to ex- 
pulsion under the treaty. The issue had 
been submitted to a subcommittee of the 
mixed commission on the interchange of 
minorities. The subcommittee, it was 
pointed out in the official Turkish version, 
had reported in support of the Turkish 
contention. Gen. DeLarra, the Spanish 
chairman of the commission, had sustained 
the subcommittee’s finding, but had not 
issued a passport to Constantinos, which 
would have been equivalent to an order 
of deportation. Gen. De Larra explained 
that inasmuch as the status of Constan- 
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tinos was under discussion by a Turko- 
Greek commission, he had not considered 
immediate action incumbent upon him. 
Then the Turkish government hastened 
the action of the drama by bundling Con- 
stantinos off on a train: = 

The protests from Greece, acted by a 
partial mobilization, were immediate and 
passionate. Turkey made a corresponding 
disposition of her army. Then came ex- 
planations from Angora. It was asserted 
that Constantinos was a Greek from Asia 
Minor, that his lay name was Constantinos 


Keystone Photograph 
A BOY YET A PATRIARCH 


This is Mar Ishai Shimun, who at six- 
teen, has succeeded his brother, deceased,. 
as head of the Nestorian Assyrian Church, 
one of the oldest sects in .Christendom. 
His home is in Persia, but he is at pres- 
ent receiving his education inj England. 
His church during the fifth century was 


the most powerful Christian body in the 
world, but it has suffered terribly in re- 
cent years through massacre and 
deportation 


Arabooghlu (Turkish for “son of the 
Arab”), and that before his recent elec- 
tion to the Gicumenical Patriarchate he 
was metropolitan bishop of Derkos, close 
to Constantinople, near Tchataldja. Ow- 
ing to his partially Greek ancestry he was 
subject to expulsion, or “exchange,” as it 
is. euphemistically designated, as a native 
of Asia Minor. 

This presents in outline the legal con- 
tention of the Angora government. It is 
admitted the moral ground for the ex- 
pulsion is much broader. This ground is 
suggested by the Turkish allegation that 
after the forcible dethronement of one of 


the religious chiefs of the world, a search. 


of the patriarchal chambers disclosed sev- 
eral papers and objects revealing the 


treasonable character of the deposed pa- 


triarch’s activities. These seizures in- 
cluded incriminating letters from Athens, 
They included, above all, a Byzantine 


coat of arms grayed on marble. This coat 


‘of arms, the Turkish foreign office main- 


tained, was kept in readiness for use in 
the event of a successful Greek uprising 
against the Turkish government and for 
a restoration of Byzantium. 


THIS CONTENTION of the Turkish 
government is probably far-fetched, for it 
is difficult to believe that after the 
thorough defeat which Greece suffered re- 
cently at the iron hands of Kemal Pasha, 
any Greek in Constantinople could dream 
of a Byzantine restoration. On the other 
hand, equally flimsy is the Greek con- 
tention that Constantinos is a persecuted 
religious leader. Nor is it probable that 
the expulsion of Constantinos IV is a 
manifestation of hostility to the Christian 
religion. For, be it regretfully admitted, 
the deposed patriarch no more performed 
a religious work than characterizes the 
activities of the average Buropean poli- 
tician. The plain fact is that, despite 
appeals to “religious unity,’ the Gicumeni- 
cal patriarchs for many years have held 
aloof from religion, Orthodox or any other. 


Personally Constantinos Arabooghlu was 


a political personage, elected to carry out 
a political propaganda. This propaganda 
was designed to further the purposes of 
the Greek contentions in Turkey, now that 
the Greek population of Asia Minor 
been swept out by the Turks. 

In any event, however, for several weeks 
after the night departure under police 
escort of Constantinos in the direction of 
the Greek frontier, Europe was shaken 
by a threat of a Turko-Greek war, on the 
heels of the clash that ended so disas- 
trously for Greece with the treaty of Lau- 
sanne. Greece aimed a blow at Turkey 
which Turkey was preparing to repel. 
Greek troops were started toward the 
Turkish frontier. Greece went so far as 
to summon the army class of 1925 to the 
colors months before their time. And in 
the background of these war preparations 


_ was the voice of the Athens mob, which 


demanded protection for the “holy Greek 
religion.” The great powers concentrated 
their chief attention upon Greece. Diplo- 
imats of France, Great Britain, and Italy 
counseled and urged Greece to keep cool, 
while similar efforts were made to keep 
Turkey from kicking over the traces. In 
the meanwhile it was becoming conspicu- 
ously apparent that an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution that had governed from Con- 
stantinople for fifteen centuries had lived 
its last days under the urge of a police 
order to “move on.” And none of the 
enlightened friends of the Christian reli- 
gion showed any desire to lift a hand in 
defence of the “Eastern Pope.” . 

In the meanwhile the future of the 
Gicumenical patriarchate may be expressed 
in these terms, so far as the government 
of the Turkish Republic is concerned: A 
new patriarch may be elected, and he will 
be permitted to assume the seat of his 
predecessor at Constantinople. But he 
must attend to Boe: and iis to ee 
ical, affairs. 
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Spirit Communication with Northcliffe 


And other current comment on English news 


BricHToON, ENGLAND. 


HE TRADE UNION LEADERS are 

up against the War Office respecting 
an order to provide a ,Supplementary 
Army Reserve. Their fear is that there 
is a camouflage intention of recruiting 
railway and transport men into this Re- 
serve in such a way that they would be 
able to use them for strike breaking. 
When the Labor Minister, Mr. Stephen 
Walsh, was Minister for War, an army 
order was issued, appealing for a Sup- 
plementary Reserve, which explicitly pro- 
vided that the men would not be called 


out in aid of the Civil Power in times of 


crisis. Mr. Walsh, and the whole Labor 
movement, would consider it quite nec- 
essary to make this definite exception. 
Otherwise there would be nothing to pre- 
yent the authorities calling upon railway 
men to act as strike breakers, as Briand 
did in France, when in 1910 he called up 
railway men as reservists, and forced 
them to break their own strike by com- 
pelling them under military orders to 
work the railways. 

Mr. Walsh’s army order declared ex- 
plicitly that the Reserve “will not be re- 
quired to serve in aid of the Civil Power 
in a domestic emergency.” ‘The present 
protest is owing to a circular issued by 
the London and North Eastern Railway, 


- which contains the following paragraph: 


5 


“The liability to be called out in aid of 
the Civil Power will not be enforced. 
But after the men of the Supplementary 
Reserve have been called out on perma- 
nent service, or when they are otherwise 
subject to military law, they are in the 
same position as men of the regular 
forces as regards their being ordered on 
duties of this nature.” 

In the opinion of the Trade Union 
leaders this would nullify Mr. Walsh’s 
safeguard. The men could first of all be 
ealled out on some excuse of permanent 
service, and subsequently used in a domes- 
tic crisis. The National Union of Rail- 
way men, the Associated Society of Loco- 
motive men, and the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union have emphatically 
refused to have anything to do with the 
scheme, and advised all their members 
to refrain from joining the Reserve. Mr. 
Ernest Bevin declares that he found his 
mémbers were being told that the N. U. R. 
had approved the scheme—this was an 
obvious attempt to play off one union 
against the other. 

The ways of the military authorities 
have created great suspicion throughout 
the whole Trade Union movement, and 
their assurances are not regarded as of 
any value. Not until the War Office has 
met the objections of the Trade Union 
leaders will the mass of the Labor move- 
ment have anything at all to do with 
the scheme. Military authorities in other 
ways, too, are always trying to get sup- 
port for their cause. In many schools 


_ boys are urged to join the Cadet move- 


ment, a movement designed to imbue 
boys with the military spirit. Parents 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


in many cases make definite objection. 
The public should be vigilant at all points. 


i} 


The League of Nations Union reports 
a mgmbership of 419,079, an increase of 
87,318 members during last year. There 
are now 1,935 branches, an increase of 
334. There are also 195 junior branches, 
926 corporate members, including many 
churches, 131 Associate members, and 65 
district councils. This is a fair increase 
during the year, until one remembers 
that our population is 40,000,000. Of 
course the membership of the Union does 
not represent the measure of public sym- 
pathy with the League, but the fact re- 
mains that less than half a million are 
enthusiastic enough to join the Union. 
They represent, no doubt, a good solid 
opinion in the nation, but a union of this 
sort should have at least 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

(j= 

We have apparently not heard the last 
of Lord Northcliffe. When he died some 
time ago there were many people who 
thought that a very mischievous person- 
ality had left us. Last night in the 
Queen’s Hall in London there was a very 
large audience with Sir Edward Mar- 
shall-Hall, K.C., in the chair, and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and others on the 
platform. ‘They all confirmed the state- 
ment that Lord Northcliffe was attempt- 
ing to establish spirit communication 
with this world. They all claimed inde- 
pendent experience of his voice. Mr. 
Swaffer said that Lord Northcliffe is 
now the leader of a band of spirits by 
whose help he intends to make certain 
that the truth about Spiritualism shall 
be known. Mr. Swaffer used to be in 
the employ of Lord Northcliffe and he 
now says that his “Chief” is very repent- 
ant of many things he did, and sorry 
about other things that he left undone. 
Mr. Swaffer says that he is the same 
forceful dynamic personality as he was 
on this side, thrusting his way into 


various spirit circles all over the 
country. 

He is still a great propagandist. He 
now champions, above all things, the 


League of Nations; he is bitterly opposed 
to vivisection, and believes that Spiritual- 
ism is the proper antidote to Bolshevism, 
which is the outcome of materialism. 
Parl Haig sent a message to the meeting 
regretting his inability to attend and say- 
ing that he hoped the survival of Lord 
Northcliffe’s personality would be proved. 
Spiritualism has had considerable vogue 
in this country since the war. Many 
people seem to treat it as if it were a 
religion. But if the alleged facts were 
established, Spiritualism could not be a 
religion. It is no more religious to have 
intercourse with spirits who have passed 
on than with spirits who are still here, 
or than it is to have communication by 
letter from absent friends. To make 
Spiritualism a substitute for Christianity, 


or for any other religion, is to misunder- 
stand both. As to Lord Northcliffe, it 
would be interesting to know whether 
his repentance concerns the wrongs we 
have in our list. He was always great 
as a publicity agent, and to have secured 
his services is a score for Spiritualism! 
When he was on this side, however, many 
of us were suspicious of a cause if he 
advocated it. oe 5, 


Dr. Henson, the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, has published a little book in which 
he subjects the Enabling Act of 1919 and 
the “Copec”’ Conference to considerable 
criticism. When the Enabling Bill was 
under discussion Dr. Henson and a little 
group of Evangelicals and Broad Church- 
men protested “against the manner in 
which the constitution of the Church As- 
sembly, and the franchises and declara- 
tions on which it rests, had been with- 
drawn from Parliamentary discussion by 
the drafting of the Bill itself.” Dr. Hen- 
son now thinks that the sooner the Act 
becomes a dead letter the better. The 
nominally representative bodies it set up 
for partial management of church af- 
fairs have no interest whatever for the 
average Englishman. If we are to judge 
of the interest of the English people in 
the Church by the interest they take in 
these representative bodies, Dr. Henson 
maintains that the Church would have 
no. claim whatever to be called a Na- 
tional Church. “The national recogni- 
tion of religion could not be made 
effectually through a church in whose 
concerns no more than one per cent. of 
the people concerned itself.” Of course, 
Dr. Henson does not grant for a mo- 
ment that that does represent the in- 
terest of the English people in the Church. 
He maintains that the strength of the 


Church is greater than is commonly 
supposed. 
He rated “Copec”’ rather summarily. 


“The method of ‘Copec’ is too short and 
easy to be really sound. The issues are 
far more complex and momentous than 
the enthusiasts of Birmingham imagine; 
and the false simplicity with which those 
interests were presented can only lead to 
perilous misunderstanding.” “The 
less the clergy have to do with social 
programs the better; for they are not 
specially qualified to frame them, and in 
no case will they be charged with the 
business of carrying them out.” 

Here Dean Inge would agree entirely 
with Dr. Henson. Dean Inge is very 
severe on all attempts at social reform 
on the part of the churches. The poor 
churches are between the devil and the 
deep sea in the matter. From one side 
they are constantly blamed because they 
teach religion and sing of heaven with- 
out caring for the conditions of men on 
the earth, and from the other side they 
are condemned as meddling with temporal 
affairs and forgetting their own high vo- 
eation. Dean Inge and Dr. Henson not- 
withstanding, “Copec” protest was a good 
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movement; it did something to waken 
public attention to very urgent problems. 
The great meeting of Christian people 
in London, which crowded the Central 


‘The Christian Register 


Hall, Westminster, the other night, to call 
the urgent attention of the public to the 
housing conditions of London, was right, 
whatever Dean Inge or Dr. Henson may 
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think. For Christian churches to be ab-— 
solutely dumb regarding these so-called 
secular conditions is a crime. Leaders 
of religion must not be silent. : 


Signs of Progress in Unitarian Statistics 


Gratifying gains steadily since 1920 


OR THE FIFTH TIME the Unitarian 

Year Book is now engaged in collect- 
ing the simple parish statistics called for 
by the Questionnaire sent to all the 
churches early in January. At first, the 
effort to gather these denominational 
figures was regarded with considerable 
indifference. The free churches have al- 
ways been loosely organized and in many 
of them the records have been quite in- 
accurate. In each church there was a 
nucleus of interested people who really 
belonged, and beyond this was a constantly 
changing group who sometimes came to 
church and sometimes contributed to the 
mnaintenance of the services and general 
activities, but who had never actually 
joined the church and whose relation to 
it was very indefinite. No one knew or 
cared how many Unitarians there were in 
the country and Unitarians themselves 
eared least of all. They thought, and 
‘many of them still think, of religious lib- 
eralism as being more of an influence in 
the world than a positive organized force 
set to perform a definite religious work 
in the hearts of men. 

Meanwhile, the various statistical eae 
lications of the country printed figures of 
denominational strength, drawn from 
many sources, which were inaccurate and 
misleading. Four years ago it seemed to 
the Year Book that the time had come 
to ascertain just where the Unitarian body 
really stood in the family of American 
ehurches. Of course it is true that too 
much dependence cannot be placed on 
figures, but at the same time they do serve 
better than anything else to indicate de- 
nominational growth. 

In January, 1921, the Year Book sent 
out its first appeal for information and 
291 churches responded; in 1922, 347 
churches answered; in 1923, the number 
increased to 362; and last year 358, all 
but 25 of the active churches made re- 
turns. In each case the figures given are 
for December 31 of the previous calendar 
year and include both the United States 
and Canada. The data of constituency 
and church membership are of great 
interest. 

Constituency includes all those who re- 
gard the Unitarian Church as their 
spiritual home, even though the connection 
with it of some of them may be quite 
indefinite. Church members are those 
who have signed the church book, who 
actually belong to the church and have 
assumed definite responsibility for its 
maintenance and welfare. The difference 
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between these two classes is reflected in 
the published statistics of the churches. 
“The Year Book of the Churches,” pub- 
lished by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, gives for the Unita- 
rian body the total of constituents and 
church members taken together, while the 
Christian Herald gives simply the church 
membership. A comparison of the returns 
for these classes is illuminating. The 
totals in small part are estimated, but the 
estimates are very conservative and give 
a substantially accurate account of de- 
nominational strength and progress. 


Year Ending ~— Constituency Increase 


December 31, 1920 104,074 

December 31, 1921 109,620 5,546 5.38% 
December 81, 1922 112,728 3,108 2.9% 
December 31, 1923 118,937 6,209 55% 


It is by their constituency that Unita- 
rian Churches generally gauge their 
strength, but the figures for church mem- 
bership are equally interesting. 


’ Church . 
Year Ending Membership Increase 
December 31, 1920 41,281 
December 31, 1921 51, 850 10,569 25.5% 
December 31, 1922 - §5,202 3,352 6.4% 
December 81, 1923 58, 024 2, '819 5.1% 


The increase of 25.5 per cent. in 1921 
over 1920 is, of course, due to the fact 


that churches which had become somewhat 
lax in the matter of membership bestirred 
themselves in that year and received sev- 
eral thousand new members. The 5 per 
cent. of new members who joined the 
churches in 1923 represents a more normal 
rate of increase and compares closely with 
the increase of constituency in the same 
period. : 

It may be of interest to know that 337 
out of 383 active churches reported cur- 
rent expenses for 1923 of $1,993,240, a sum 
which would have been well over $2,000,-. 
000 if all the churches had answered this 
question. For the same year 339 churches 
reported real estate valued at nearly 
$25,000,000, but this is far below the ac- 
tual value of land and buildings. Three 
hundred thirty-one churches reported 
$115,000 as given for missionary purposes, _ 
and 255 reported $144,000 for all other 
objects. 

So far as increase in numbers is con- 
cerned, these data indicate a healthy and 
satisfactory growth of the churches, com- 
paring favorably, we believe, with that of 
other denominations. Without our sta- 
tistics we should know nothing whatever 
about it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Glory of Our Hymnody 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN R5GISTER :— 


One of the most admirable fruits of the 
eentury of organized Unitarianism which 
we are to celebrate this spring is the 
hymnody through which the faith and 
idealism of liberal Christianity have found 
lyrical expression. The Unitarians have 
produced just about half of all the really 
worth while hymns of American origin, 
hymns which are sung more and more 
each year throughout the English speaking 
world. Thus, Johnson’s “City of God, how 
broad and far,” was used as the climax 
of the service of dedication of Liverpool 
Cathedral. Last summer while in Eng- 
land I heard Chadwick’s “Hternal Ruler 
of the ceaseless round,” sung much more 
often than any other hymn. These hymns, 
and those of Longfellow, Hosmer, Gan- 
nett, and others, are our best answer to 
the assertion that Unitarians are “coldly 
intellectual,” lacking religious feeling. 
Many of them were written for special 


occasions long since forgotten, but have 
passed into general use because of their 
high excellence. 

AS we approach our Centenary can we 
not meet the occasion with some new 
hymns, written for this anniversary but 
so melodiously phrasing a wide outlook 
that they will be permanent acquisitions? 
There are those among us who can write 
a good hymn if the spirit moves. Will 
they not seek the frame of mind in which 
such writing is done, and offer what they 
produce for the consideration of the Cen- 
tenary Commission? Out ef a sheaf of 
such attempts we might well secure at 
least two or three thoroughly good hymns, 
to familiar meters, expressing our mood of 
thanksgiving and of reconsecration. ‘ 

To be considered for use at the Cen- 
tenary celebration in May, hymns should 
be sent to the undersigned before April 10. 

Henry Wiper Foore, 
Bevecutive —— 


25 Beacon Sterner, Boston, MAss. 


nquee TWO HUNDREDTH anniversary 
of the Congregational Church of the 
East Precinct of Barnstable will be cele- 
brated on May 6, 1925, by an evening 
service on that day, which will be at- 
tended by the President of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., and Rev. Lawrence Clare of 


PRESENT 


ie oA @imirch Blessed by Cotton Mather 


Two Hundredth Anniversary in Barnstable comes in May 


Birmingham, England, who will be in 
attendance in Boston at the centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Such an event coming in the year of 
the centenary of organized Unitarianism, 
may well claim attention. The earliest 
religious services in Barnstable were 
probably held in the houses or in the 
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open fields, at least prior to 1646. An in- 
teresting tradition states that the first 
Sermon was preached and the first sacra- 
ment given at a rock known as Sacra- 
ment Rock. 

Tradition also states that the first 
town meeting was held at the same spot. 
A tablet commemorating these events is 


| 
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HOUSE OF WORSHIP, IN BARNSTABLE, COMMANDING A CHARMING VIEW 
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erected beside the highway and is in- 
scribed as follows: 


1639 
At this rock 
now in fragments 
tradition reports that 
the settlers of Barnstable 
received the sacrament 
for the first time 
in their new abode 
and held 
their first town meeting 
this tablet to their memory 
was set up in 
1916 


Not far from the above location and 
dealing with events of a later period, are 


The Christian Register 


The birthplace of Lemuel Shaw is com- 
memorated by a tablet upon which ap- 
pears the following inscription: 


in the Old Parsonage was born 
Lemuel Shaw, 1781-1861, Chief Justice 
Supreme Judicial Court, 1830-1860. ‘This 
Tablet is erected by the Lawyers of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Here 


A bust of this eminent jurist is con- 
spicuously placed in the supreme court 
room of the county house as an added 
tribute to his character and services. 

The first meetinghouse in Barnstable 
was built in 1646. Rev. John Lothrop 
was the first minister. A part of his 
dwelling house, built the previous year, 


Commending the First Pastor 


Copy of letter sent by the Second Church in 
Boston to the new Church forming in Barnstable 


To the People of God, Who are Forming into a Church State at Barnstable. 


Honored and Beloved : 


As a token of our good will to the work which you are upon, we readily 
and cheerfully dismiss unto you Mr. Joseph Green, that he may bear the 
part in it which you have desired, and be the helper of your joy. 

We do on this agreeable occasion signify to you that not only that he has 
been a Brother in the Communion of the Church from which he now transfers 
his relation, but also that he has been a beauty unto it. He has been indeed 
known unto us from a child, having been baptized in our arms, and from 
his childhood an example of what has been laudable. Before as well as after 
his admission to our Communion, an excellent piety has recommended him 
unto us, and sucha good spirit, that we cannot but think that all that have 
a good spirit in them, will be well affected unto him. If you come to enjoy 
him as your Pastor we cannot but believe and expect, that you will have a 
blessing in him. And we hope that your carriage towards him will be such, 
that he may give an account with joy and not with grief concerning you, 
and that you may preserve a good esteem in all the Churches for a flock full 
of the wisdom which cometh from above, the properness whereof you need 


not that we should inform you what they are. 


We judge not amiss to let 


you know that the kind usages he shall receive among you, we shall reckon 
shown unto ourselves. Yea, which is of infinitely more consideration our 
Glorious Lord will say upon your treating of one so heartily devoted unto 
his holy service, Ye have done it unto me. : 

It is nothing in the world but the exceeding distance that hinders us 
from giving our presence at your approaching solemnity, according to your 


obliging invitation. 


But you have our hearts and our hearty prayers that 


you may enjoy a gracious presence of the Lord in it, and that his faithful 
servant may also enjoy it in his future administrations among you. 


We are yours in the Lord, 


Corron MATHER, 
JOSHUA GEE, Pastors. 


with concurrence of the Church under our oversight. 


Boston, Aprit 26, 1725. 


two tablets of significance. One com- 
memorates the name of James Otis; the 
other the name and birthplace of Lemuel 
Shaw.. The tablet to Otis is thus in- 
seribed : 
James Otis The Patriot 
born in Barnstable February 5 1724 
to mark the spot 
where her gifted son first saw the light 
the town of Barnstable 

has placed this boulder upon ground which 

formed a part of the Otis homestead and 

was deeded to the town for this purpose 

by an admirer of 
The Great Advocate 

this tablet is a tribute to his memory 
: placed ‘by 

the Society of the Sons of the Revolution 

in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
1917 


in excellent preservation, is now a part 
of the Sturgis Library. In 1681 a larger 
meetinghouse was erected which served 
the entire parish until the division of the 
town into east and west precincts. 
With the establishment of the east 
and west parishes a new house of wor- 
ship was built, located on what was then 
known as Cobb’s Hill, the site of the 
present building. In 1725 members of the 
parent body requested dismission that 
they might form a new church. The re- 
quest was granted with the approval of 
Rey. Cotton Mather, then minister of the 
Second Church in Boston. The organiza- 
tion was effected in May 12, 1725, and 
Joseph Green installed as minister. It 
was his only pastorate, lasting until his 
death in 1770. The new parish prospered 
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and in 1836 dedicated another house of 
worship. This building was destroyed 
by fire in 1905. The present building is 
the third to occupy the same site. It has 
a notable setting. It commands a charm- 
ing view of Barnstable harbor and Cape 
Cod Bay northward; across the highway 
stands the substantial brick building 
which housed the former Custom House 
and the present post office. Adjoining 
the church site is the ancestral estate of 
the late Colonel Robert Bacon, former 
ambassador to France.and secretary of 
State. Close by the church is the ancient 
church yard where one may read simple 
and elaborate testimony to many old and 
honored family names. 

The interior of the present structure 
is characterized by simplicity and quiet 
dignity. Many of the furnishings are 
memorial contributions by members and 
friends of the parish. The pulpit, com- 
munion table and chairs, the pipe organ, 
and the tower clock are of such nature. 
A large bronze tablet, placed in the vesti- 
bule of the church, commemorates the 
Rey. John Lothrop’s imprisonment, re- 
lease and exile by order of Archbishop 
Loud of London. Twenty-eight ministers 
have served the parish during this two- 
century period. The present membership 
is loyal and active in the various depart- 
ments of public worship: Sunday-school, 
Alliance, flower guild, and a recently or- 
ganized parish council. The minister is 
Rey. Ernest A. Chase. 
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Verse 


MOLLY ANDERSON HALEY 


Autumn Gardens 


Spring gardens have a radiant loveliness, 
A star-eyed beauty only youth achieves, 
In pink and white and lavender they dress, 
Touched with the gray-green lace of 
budding leaves. 


And summer gardens, regal and assured, 
Wear shimmering robes of rose and 
royal blue, 
Through smiling days and warm sweet 
nights matured, 
They glory in glad sun and silver dew. 


But Autumn gardens have the surest faith, 
They live life to the full as days unfold, 
Triumphant in the very face of death, 
They flame with scarlet splendor, glow 
with gold. 


Tatthe Living epcintalaee 


In the Living Room of Life 
Let me spend my days, 
Where the many come and go 
From the thronging ways: 
In the Living Room of Life 
Let me do my part, 
Ease and solitude belong 
To the selfish heart. 


In the Living Room of Life 
Let me share my best 
With the folk who gather there, 
Counting service blest ; 
In the Living Room of Life 
Let me spend my days, 
Where the many come and go 
God is found, always! 
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_ How Many of These Millions 
ms Are Real Disciples of Jesus? 


- Church membership in the United States 
has inereased 130 per cent. since 1891, 
while the population has increased eighty 
per cent. These are figures in the annual 
Christian Herald census, prepared by Dr. 
Henry K. Carroll, who is credited with 
having compiled the first official census 
of religions in the United States. How 
much of this increase may be referred to 
the immigration of Catholic peoples is not 
discussed in the advance press report. 

Protestant churches gained 690,000 mem- 
bers last year, and the estimated increase 
of the Roman Catholic Church was 220,000, 
according to Dr. Carroll. The Baptists 
made the largest gains of the Protestant 
bodies, the Methodists were second, and 
the Lutherans third; the Reformed 
churches are credited with a gain of only 
thirty-two members, and the Friends 
with thirty-three. The total number of 
communicants or members of churches in 
the United States is given as exceeding 
46,000,000. 

Unitarians are supposedly included in 
“various other bodies,” whose gain for 
last year is given at 122,928 members in 
the press report. Probably, more than any 
other denomination, Unitarians derive a 
substantial part of their active working 
strength from their “constituency,” outside 
their actual membership. This would not 
be included in Dr. Carroll’s figures, as his 
census numbers only formally enrolled 
members. Unitarian churches count a con- 
stituency of 118,937, a gain over last year 
of 6,209. 

“Not more church members but more 
Christians,” said Dr. Ferdinand Q. Blanch- 
ard of the Euclid Avenue Congregational 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, recently, in ex- 
plaining why his chureh did not put forth 
every effort to enlarge its roll. He said: 
“The great need of the Christian churches 


to-day is not more members on the roll, but 


more active believers in the ideals of 
Jesus Christ. Increasingly I feel 
concerned, not to get people into my 
church, but to bring them to believe that 
following the teaching of Jesus is the 
only way of life for a man, for society, 
for nations.” 


New Laymen’s League to Meet 


One thousand laymen of the United 
States and Canada are expected to attend 
an inter-denominational conference of 
the newly inaugurated Laymen’s Church 
League, which will meet at Columbus, 
Ohio, May 8-11. They will hear and 
make plans upon the reports of eight 
commissions, now engaged on a study of 
how laymen can best make a larger spir- 
itual contribution to the churches. All 
the best types of fruitful Christian work 
now being done by laymen will be de- 
seribed, to throw light on the problems of 
the League. Permanent organization of 
the League will be effected. How inclusive 
the membership will eventually work out 
cannot be foretold, but one question slated 
for discussion is: “Can the laymen of all 
evangelical churches act together in be- 
half of the Cause of Christ?” Many of 
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the strongest church laymen have endorsed 
the movement and volunteered support. 
The League will not supplant any existing 
organizations, but will seek to bring suc- 
cessful groups of laymen into helpful 
working relations with each other. 


A Testing of the Caste 


The alleged intellectual superiority of 
the Brahmin caste in India was given a 
set-back, when the Raewind Boys’ School 
in the Punjab, under Methodist auspices, 
gave an adaptation of the Binet intelli- 
gence test to sixty Brahmin and sixty 
non-Brahmin boys. ‘The average score of 
the non-Brahmins was as high as the 
Brahmins. The former came from out- 
caste as well as Hindu and Mohammedan 
families and few of them had literate 
parents. The non-Brahmin boys were 
selected at random from some 900 in 
Methodist schools in the Punjab. 


The American Church in Paris 


An American church in Paris, to rep- 
resent the various denominations in the 
United States and to be interdenomina- 
tional in character, is now assured 
through money gifts that total $350,000 
of the needed $500,000. The project has 
the official backing of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. It is planned to make 
the parish house of the church a sort of 
international forum, where educators, 
clergymen, and other leaders from Amer- 
ica can, through a lecture foundation, ex- 
press the ideals and the spirit of America 
from a different angle than that offered 
by politicians and economists, 


- As Catholics See the Concordat 


How Roman Catholics view the con- 
cordat between the Vatican and Bavaria, 
which was reported to give the church a 
large measure of control over education 
in that country, is indicated editorially 
by their journal, America. The editorial 
follows, in part: 

“Catholics are perfectly satisfied with 
the conditions of this concordat which 
gives the Church entire freedom and the 
perfect administration of her own affairs. 
All the interests of Catholic education 
are similarly guarded, while no obstacles 
are placed in the way of the Hvangelical 
churehes. Further Catholic schools are 
to be constructed in districts where the 
number 
Religious Orders can establish them- 
selves without State interference. ... The 
Eyangelical-Lutheran Synod of Bavaria 
itself voted in favor of the concordat by 
an overwhelming majority. The reason 
for drawing up this pact was that the 
fall of the Bavarian Monarchy brought 
about an entirely new situation in the 
relation between State and Church, so 
that many problems called for a solution. 
Not the Catholic population ,only, but 
Protestants too were interested in an 
amicable and satisfactory arrangement, 
such as has now been concluded, giving 
ample freedom to all.” 


of Catholic children warrants. : 


Religion Around the World ‘ 


Church 
May Be Short-lived 


From available reports, it is difficult 
to judge of the real strength and promise 
of the Mexican Catholie Apostolic Church, 
newly proclaimed by the “patriarch,” 
Father Joaquin Perez, in Mexico City. 
From one direct source, THE REGISTER 
was given the opinion that this secession 
from Rome would not become general 
and that the new church would be short- 
lived. Some violence has attended the 
use of churches in Mexico City by the 
separatists. ; 

Explaining the aims and methods of 
the church, Father Perez is thus quoted 
by a Public Ledger dispatch: “Our de- 
sire is to maintain a Catholic church 
preserving all the ritual and beliefs in- 
tact, but entirely independent of Rome. 
Masses, baptisms, marriages, funerals, 
ceremonies, and rites will be pronounced 
in the Spanish language, that all hearers 
may understand exactly what is said. 
We believe worshipers would do rever- 
ence to God intelligently in comprehend- ~ 
ing exactly what was being done.” 

Since church buildings, under the new 
constitution, are government property, 
the new church petitioned for a temple 
in which to hold services, and one, named 
La Soledad, was assigned it. Plans to 
obtain control of other buildings are in 
progress. The new church will permit 
priests to marry. 

It was reported that the Mexican 
Church was receiving support from the 
Mexican Federation of Labor, but this, 
says one of the Federation secretaries, is 
forbidden by the rules of the organiza- 
tion. Officially, at least, the Federation 
is neutral. There remains the possibility, 
however, that Mexican labor may be as 
friendly to the movement as the Soviet 
government in Russia was reported to 
be toward the Living Church. Other 
parallels in the Mexican and Russian 
situations were suggested in THE Recis- 
TER of February 26. 


New Mexican 


Students Aid the Cathedral 


One hundred four students of Union 
Theological Seminary, representing fifteen 
Protestant denominations, have sent a pe- 
tition to Bishop Manning asking that he 
declare in fayor of admitting other per- 
sons than Episcopalians to the Board of 
Trustees of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. Among them are five Episco- 
palians and two Unitarians. The petition 
accompanied the $76.50 gift to the Cathe- 
dral fund, which the students raised. 
Their own school is gathering a $4,000,000 
endowment fund which claims their first 
attention. ving 

A Public Ledger dispatch says that it 
is understood the Turkish government 
will abandon its intention of expelling the 
other Greek Church prelates who, like 
the Patriarch Constantine, are held to be 
exchangeable under the provisions of the 
Lausanne treaty governing minority pop- 
ulations. 
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In 1492 occurred two epoch-making events. One was the discovery of America. The other \d 
was the birth of William Tyndale. Which has had more influence upon the world it is difficult (a) 
to say. At the country house of John Walsh in Gloucestershire, where Tyndale was chaplain and 
tutor, he remarked to an opponent in 1521: “If God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy that 
driveth the plough shall know more of the scripture than thou dost!” He was referring to his resolution to 
translate the New Testament into the vernacular of his day, a far more daring thing to contemplate, as his 


martyrdom attested, than the similar attempts of Moffatt, Goodspeed, and Company to-day. 
About this time, he says, he “perceived by experience how that it was impossible to stablish the lay peo- 


ple in any truth except the scripture were playnly laid before their eyes in their mother tongue.” 


thing onlye moved me to translate the new testament.” 
We celebrate this year the four hundredth anniversary of this monumental achievement. , 


“Which 


In Bristol, England, to-day there lies one complete copy of the 1525 octavo edition, the only one that re- 
mains, so far as we know. So zealously was the book sought out, and burnt up, by the bishops, whose im- 


primatur had not been secured! 


But in spite of this relentless suppression the 


read Tyndale’s New Testament in edition after edition. 
In 1530 his translation of the Pentateuch was published. Before his death the translation had pro- 


ceeded through Chronicles. 


ploughboys of England 


But Tyndale was not to complete his task. He was imprisoned in Vilvoorden 


Castle, near Brussels, and finally condemned as a heretic to be strangled and burned. 
On October 6, 1536, he uttered his last prayer: “Lord, open the King of England’s eyes!” 
The King James Version is still in the main William Tyndale’s work. The scholars of 1611 could not 


improve much upon it. We do well to honor Tyndale to-day. His life has 


our religious thought and speech. 


A Great Achievement 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Tun Four Gosprits. <A StTupy or 
Oricins. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


The publishers do well to ad- 
yvertise this as “Canon Streeter’s 
ablest book.” The reviewer rises 
from a critical perusal of these 
six hundred closely-written pages 
with a profound sense of the enor- . 
mous learning and devotion that 
have gone to their writing. The 
author, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Hereford, is 
one of the most eminent of that 
company of New Testament schol- 
ars of whom the Anglican church 
of to-day is justly so proud. A 
loyal son of the Church, his schol- 
arship suffers no discounting from 
any obligation of adherence to 
ecclesiastical tradition. Precisely 
because a loyal son of the Church, 
he is supremely concerned to dis- 
cover, and render accessible to all, 
the truth about the beginnings of the 
Chureh and the career of its Founder. 
To the Four Gospels he has consecrated 
most of his studies, though his con- 
tributions to the field of theology (es- 
pecially in its more experiential aspects) 
are of considerable extent and real value. 

The present work is an exhaustive ex- 
amination into the origins of the Gospels, 
an attempt to discover, so far as is now 
possible, when and where, by whom and 
by what methods, these four writings were 
produced. Part I constitutes an elaborate 
and yet not too technical introduction to 
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THE FATHER OF THE KING JAMES VERSION 


the textual criticism of the material. Out 
of the thousands of manuscripts in which 
the Greek gospels are preserved, in whole 
or in part, every New Testament student 
must attempt to reconstruct the text in its 
earliest attainable form. Until we know 
what the evangelists wrote, we cannot dis- 
cuss fruitfully how they wrote. 

Streeter’s treatment here is masterly, 
quite the best thing available. In part 
he breaks new ground, deviating from 
the theories both of Westcott—Hort on 
the one hand and of Von Soden on the 
other. The resultant “text families” are 


fabric of 


been wrought into the 
C.. Rds 


traced back to the usage of the 
great apostolic sees, notably Alexan- 
dria (Hort’s “neutral” text), Rome 
(the “western” text proper), Antioch 
(the “old-Syriac” text), and Czs- 
area (the “Koridethi” text group). 
It is especially with reference to 
this Cesarean text that Streeter has 
done pioneer work. This section 
is not always easy reading, but any 
student who has mastered it will - 
feel himself on securer ground every 
time he opens his’ Greek Testament 
and raises a question as to the 
original reading of any passage. 
Part II is devoted to the solu- 
tion of the Synoptic Problem. Here 
the student will feel himself more 
at home, though the inquiry is prose- 
cuted with a quite unusual wealth 
of detail. The ultimate solution, 
moreover, marks a new step in 
synoptic criticism. In place of the 
familiar “two-document” hypothesis 
—that Matthew and Luke are both 
editorial compilations of Mark with 
a collection (nick-named “Q”) of 
Jesus’ discourses—Streeter puts 
forth a “four-document” hypothesis. The 
four sources are: (1) Q, produced at 
Antioch about the year 50 (the dates 
are in all cases only approximate); (2) 
Mark, written at Rome about 60; (3) 
L., i.¢., the material peculiar to Luke, dat- 
ing from about 60, written at Antioch; (4) 


M., i.e. material peculiar -to Matthew, 


brought from Jerusalem about 65. Then 
at Antioch, about 85, Q, M, and Mark were 
edited, with additions from local oral tra- 
dition, into our present “Gospel according. 
to Matthew.” Meantime Paul’s doctor 
friend, Luke, had edited Q and L into a 
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gospel, which Streeter calls “Proto- 
Luke.” Later (about 80), upon mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Mark’s gos- 
pel, the same doctor Luke edits it 
and “Proto-Luke,” with some addi- 
tions (especially material about the 
infancy of John Baptist and Jesus) 
into our present “Gospel according 
‘to Luke.” _ 

It is in the demonstration of the 
existence and character of “Proto- 
Luke” (first announced in 1921 in 
a Hibbert Journal article) that 
Streeter has made a distinct con- 
tribution. About this element of 
his book criticism will undoubtedly - 
chiefly center. The theory is too 
firmly founded to be ignored or to 
be lightly refuted. On the other 
hand, many will feel, as the re- 
. Viewer does, that the difficulties in 
the way of assigning Luke-Acts to a 
personal friend and companion of 
Paul are not entirely explained 
away. 

In the discussion of the Fourth 
Gospel (Part III) Canon Streeter 
is perhaps less distinctly on his own 
ground. At least the next genera- 
tion of scholars is likely to remem- 
ber him as the originator of what 
may well be an epoch-making theory 
of synoptic origins, rather than as 
having contributed something final 
to the solution of the vexed “Johan- 
nine” problem. ‘ Yet here, too, is a 
main element of the book. The assign- 
ment of the Gospel to the Hilder John, 
urged by many earlier scholars, is here 


again confidently made, and far better 


' based than ever before. The non-historical 
character of much of the material is freely 
recognized as is the impossibility that one 
of the Twelve should be the writer. 
Though offering a great amount of ex- 
tremely illuminating detail, the chapter on 
“the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics” 
suffers from not taking into account the 
full measure of divergence between the 
two presentations. 

The fourth and concluding part of the 
work summarizes the findings as to date 
and authorship of the synoptics, and adds 
some suggestive comments about the Book 
of Acts. The latter is taken as an Apologia 
for Christianity offered to a Roman noble- 
man, who might conceivably (intriguing 
suggestion!) be Flavius Clemens himself, 
cousin of the Emperor Domitian. 

The book as a whole is a great achieve- 
ment. Only those with some experience 
of New Testament study can appreciate 
the amount of patient, careful, conscien- 
tious toil which such a volume represents. 
It can be read by the “intelligent layman” 
with no knowledge of Greek, and will add 
immensely to his understanding of his 
familiar “Matthew, Mark, Luke and John.” 
To the student it is a mine if scholarly 
research-material of inestimable value. 
All future gospel-study is going to be 
greatly fructified by the appearance of this 
really monumental work. 


4S Siuunts the Good Life 


Tar Principtes or CuRisTIAN Livinc. By 


Gerald B. Smith. Chicago: The University of — 


Chicago Press. $2.00. 
‘This is the kind of book we Have come 
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_ FIRST PAGH OF TYNDALD’S MATTHEW 


to expect from the University of Chicago 
Press, especially that part of it which is 
eoncerned with religious education. Pro- 
fessor Smith has given us a thoroughly 
usable book on Christian Ethics. It is 
thorough without being pedantic, brief 
but not superficial, pungent but never 
flippant. It recognizes frankly and freely 
the results of the historical method, and 
accepts the results of modern scholar- 
ship without a quaver. It also recognizes 
the experimental method of exploring 
human behavior, and makes use of the 
results of such experiments. 

The book seems to us to be especially 
valuable in its discussion of the relation 
of the Christian (the seeker after the 
good life) to the church, the family, his 
life work, his recreations, his possessions, 
industrial problems and politics. Profes- 
sor Smith’s mettle may be seen in these 
paragraph headings in his chapters on 
the Christian and Industrial Problems. 
“Are the results of the game fair?” 
“The introduction of more democratic 
methods of determining the rules of the 
game.” “A more just distribution of 
costs and profits.’ “The ideal of co- 
operation must displace that of con- 
flict.’ “The demand for a better social 
order.” 

Each chapter in the book is provided 
with a set of searching questions which 
apply the principles of ethics to the prob- 
lems, often complex, of modern living, 
and there is a good bibliography with 
each chapter. The only thing we find to 


_eriticize in the book is that the author 


seems to be more dogmatic about his 
knowledge of the will of God than most 
of us can be. 

We commend the book heartily to the 
general reader for its use in discussion 


groups. EF. 
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Still Valuable 


Our ENGLISH Bistn. By H. W. Hoare. 
New York: H. P. Dutton Company. $2.00. 

The year 1925, marking the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the first 
translation of the Greek New Testa- 
ment into English, is already see- 
ing the publication, or republica- 
tion, of a number of excellent 
works on the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible. Every tribute to the 
memory of William Tyndale is 
richly deserved. To this day, it is 
his New Testament we read, with 
whatever modifications, unless we 
choose one of the modern vernacular 
versions, like Goodspeed’s. And 
Goodspeed himself, be it noted, is 
issuing a commemorative volume to 
mark the anniversary, and indeed 
conceives his own work of transla- 
tion as doing anew for our time 

- what Tyndale, in even more radical 

fashion, did for his. 

Among the older works on the 
English Bible, none has provec 
more readable and useful than that 
of the Rev. H. W. Hamilton-Hoare, 
late lecturer in Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. Appearing in 1901, the book 
met with such hearty response that 
in 1902 it was reissued in a second 
edition, with revisions and addi- 
tions, including reproductions of 
specimen pages from old Bibles 
and an admirable bibliography. It is this 
edition which is now (for the second 
time) reprinted, a proof that the work 
keeps its value in spite of the competi- 
tion of many more recent works. No 
book on its theme is more informing to 
the general reader. Nor is the author 
merely a chronicler; we are offered many 
astute reflections of a singularly well- 
furnished and judicious mind, including 

one of the best criticisms of the “Revised 
Version” which has ever been written. 

The book’s one defect is that its story 
and its bibliography come to an end with 
the beginning of the present century, and 
precisely in these last five-and-twenty 
years the English Bible has entered on 
a new stage in its career. For that story 

we must look to Goodspeed and others of 
our own day. Cc. B. B. 


Where Episcopal 
Persuasion Is Good 


Tue DocTrRiIne OF THH INFALLIBLE Book. 
By Charles Gore. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $1.00. 

This little book by Bishop Gore is of 
course calculated for such Anglicans and 
Episcopalians as need to be persuaded that 
a “moderate” and “sane” Biblical criti- 
cism is consonant with loyalty to the 
Church and to the Christian religion. 
To those in freer fellowships, or those 
for whom the critical study of the Bible 
is not only permissible but a sacred duty, 
the book has little to say. The questions 
here anxiously raised and helpfully an- 
swered are such as no longer enter the 
minds of most who may see this notice. 
But we need to remember that for many it 
is still far from clear that Christianity 
does not stand or fall with the infallibility 
of the Bible, that a recorded reference by 
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Jesus to Jonah’s whale does not make it 
presumptuous sin ever to question that 
item in the Old Testament tale. For such 
persons in his own communion, where 
his ecclesiastical position carries weight, 
the bishop writes, clearly, positively, 
with many a fine observation. We wish 
with all our hearts that many may be 
led, by Episcopal persuasion, into intel- 
ligent use of the world’s great spiritual 
treasure. OiRiB. 


The Country Church 


DIAGNOSING THN RuraL CuHurcH. A StTupy 
IN MnrHop. By Luther O. Fay. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


Students of church administration 
will find Mr. Fay’s new book one 
of the two most important volumes 


of the series of surveys made under 
the direction of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, the other being 
Churches of Distinction in Town and 
Country, reviewed in THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister of September 6, 1923. 

The latter tells a living story, of dra- 
matic interest, with names and dates and 
full details, of the accomplishments of 
certain devoted ministers as leaders of 
the kind of people one finds everywhere. 
The present diagnosis is a thorough, 
scientific study of underlying facts and 
surrounding conditions in the light of 
the inductive method. ‘The other books 
of the series can be read best in connec- 
tion with these two. 

The author recognizes the fact that 
“In a scientific study of churches it is 
impossible . . . to study directly their 
religious motives, but, as Professor Thorn- 
dike has put it: ‘Our ideals may be as 
subtle as you please, but if they are real 
ideals they strive for achievement, and 
if anything real is achieved it can be 
measured.’ ” 

In conelusion he says: “These facts 
bear out the hypothesis that organized 
religion is even more highly sensitive to 
changes in social and economic conditions 
than has been generally believed. This 
theory has a practical bearing on church 
administration.” : 

Heretofore the end and aim of rural 
surveys appears to have been to find out 
what and how conditions have contrib- 
uted to the growth of churches or hin- 
dered their progress. They have dealt 
most largely with economic, social, and 
geographical conditions. Little has been 
done to measure the force of personal in- 
terest in church activities—the feeling of 
personal responsibility that is the life- 
blood of any organization. Now comes a 
well-equipped man of science, with the 
well-established inductive method, adding 
to the former method of survey a new 
test—the test of what he calls the “at- 
tendance interest.” Contributions of 
money are highly important. But a more 
searching question is: How much time do 
the inhabitants give to the services of the 
ehurch? That surely is a vital test ques- 
tion. 

The book is so packed with charts and 
tables of statistics, and qualifying factors 
-are so thoroughly analyzed, that any 
hasty reading is likely to be misleading. 
For example: A statement, based on this 
“diagnosis,” has been going the rounds of 
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the press, that church attendance in the 
United States has fallen off 45 per cent. 
in the last thirty years. This statement 
overlooks the fact that this survey covers 


Intelligence Is No 
Foe to Reverence 


HISTORICAL METHOD IN BIBLE STUDY. 
By Albert BH. Avey. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. : 


This. little book belongs to a new 
series, called the Life and Religion 
Series, edited by Professors Frank K. 
Sanders and Henry A. Sherman. If 
the other volumes keep to the high 
standard of this, they will be among 
the most useful of contemporary publi- 
cations. This is the day of scientific 
study in all departments of investiga- 
tion: the historical and critical method 
is as much at home in the Biblical 
classroom as in any other. Yet the 
great majority of Bible-readers, whether 
conservative or “liberal,” have not yet 
learned to read the Old and New Testa- 
ments with the same intelligent care as 
they bestow even upon the latest: novel. 
The old dogmatic habit is still strong, 
positively or negatively. 

To correct all this, nothing could 
be better than Dr. Avey’s book. The 
author is a trained historian; he is 
assistant professor of philosophy in 
Ohio State’ University. The historical 
approach, which is normative in all 
his other studies, he makes, and would 
help others to make, normative also 
in Bible-study, There is no better ac- 
count of the historical method than 
he gives in Part I. The bulk of the 
book (Parts II and III) he devotes to 
a thorough application of the method 
to the two great divisions of the Bible. 
What we have here is, in short, a con- 
cise but clear and helpful “introduc- 
tion” to the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, , 

A concluding part gives a reconstruc- 
tion of the Biblical history in the 
light of the principles and results al- 
ready adopted, and a very useful ap- 
pendix gives a chronological table of 
the Biblical writings, and a well-chosen 
bibliography. 

It were devoutly to be wished that 
every divinity student should read this 
book as a preliminary to his course. 
It would be equally useful if all lay 
Bible-students, especially “fundamental- 
ists” and “radicals,” would give it a 
thoughtful reading. It would reduce 
by seventy-five per cent. the amount of 
foolish controversy that now fills our 
ecclesiastical press, and would show 
that intelligence is no foe to reverence 
and the full appreciation of spiritual 
values in these classics of the religious 
life. Many radicals, like many consery- 
atives, need to learn that simple lesson. 

Cc. R. B. 


only the white, Protestant, rural popula- 
tion of a limited number of counties 
selected as fairly representative. It does 
not include towns of more than 2,500 in- 
habitants. And many contrasts are drawn 
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between special counties where all condi- 
tions are similar. . : 
Windsor County, Vt., is given a chap- 
ter by itself, because the study made by 
Dr. Gill for Gill and Pincho’s book, The 
Rural Church, some years ago, was the 
most thorough and scientific of any sur- 
vey ever made. It was revised for the 
purpose of this book. In this county, 
while population has inereased and eco- 
nomic conditions have improved, chureh 
attendance has fallen off 45 per cent. in 
380 years; or, if we allow 11 per cent. for 
growth of population, the falling off has 
been 51 per cent. But this ratio does not 
hold good for all of the 179 counties 


surveyed. 


To convey any adequate -idea of the 
thoroughness and the logie of Mr. Fay’s 
study, within the limits available, is 
simply impossible. It is a mine of wealth ° 
to the student of church administration. 
It does not presume to offer solutions for 
problems that arise, though it offers a 
number of valuable suggestions. It pre- 
sumes to be only a “diagnosis” of patho- 
logical conditions, with an eye open to 
religious “trends.” 

Conclusions are arrived at only tenta- 
tively, with suggestions for further study, 
but some of the conclusions to which 
facts bear clear evidence are perhaps 
the most interesting parts of the book— 
and the most startling. 

One would naturally infer that as a 
community becomes more and more pros- 
perous church activities would increase, 
but the facts show that money contribu- 
tions do not increase with the economic 
ability of the contributors. 

Increase in the Protestant population 
would seem to furnish material for church 
activities, but here we appear to run 
up against “the law of diminishing re- 
turns.” A point is reached where the 
church ceases to grow—relatively if not 
actually. 

If any test ought to tell the truth, it 
would seem to. be the test of membership. 
Church membership has grown almost 
with the growth of population, but as 
church membership increases, the feeling 
of responsibility seems to decrease. While 
a church in a prosperous community can 
raise more money for its support, be- 
cause there are more contributors, per 
capita contributions invariably decrease. 
As church membership increases, “attend- 
ance interest” follows in inverse ratio. 
The ratio of contribution and attendance 
is greater in small country churches than 
in large village ones. It is somewhat 
startling to learn that as churches in- 
crease in membership, Sunday-school ac- 
tivities decrease, but statistical facts bear 
out this conclusion. ' 

In the light of such a thorough analysis, 
what can be done to increase religious 
activities in rural regions? If an answer 
can be found, the seeker for it only needs 
to go back to the earlier volume, already 
mentioned, and read the living stories of 
what has been done in many instances. 
It comes finally to the personal force of 
well-directed leadership. 

Here you have the foundation facts. 
To build a living church on them is pre- 
eminently the minister’s job.  J.N.P, 


: ‘7, - 
-— 
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“A Vale of Soul-Making” 


7 Tue IprA oF THE Sout. By John Laird. 
New York: G. H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

A survey and summary of the main 
contributions to the idea of the soul by 
the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the Queen’s University of Belfast, this little 
book will be welcome to those who: wish 
to know the net result of human reflec- 
tion on this subject. The first chapters 


_ trace the fortunes of the idea from Plato 


to F. H. Bradley. The subject is then 
considered from the biological point of 
view. The self in psychology and the dif- 
ficulties of the conception are then pre- 
sented, and we realize afresh “the wild 
disorder of contemporary psychological 
science.” The partisans of a psychology 
without a soul, and even without con- 
sciousness, contend with representatives 
of more conservative opinions. It is curi- 
ous that intelligent men should cease to 
believe in the efficacy of consciousness, in 
the reality of their personality, and “ad- 
vance the extraordinary doctrine that the 
truth is an incomprehensible reality, while 
the thing that we know is a comprehen- 
sible unreality.” 

The last chapter on “Personal Immor- 
tality” is sane and fine. While it is clear 
that the behaviorists, vitalists, material- 
ists, and compounders of consciousness 
have not proved that the self is a make- 
shift and provisional organization, it is 
also clear that the really important argu- 
ments for personal immortality are not 
psychological but philosophical and ethi- 
eal. If the universe is not irrational, if 
it has a meaning and a good meaning, the 
immortal hope has some basis. Souls, if 
they are worth the making, are worth the 
keeping. If we believe that impermanence 
is a defect, then the universe is impugned 
if it lets worth and dignity pass into 
everlasting’ night. 

This argument involves the conviction 
that the world is “fa vale of soul-making 
and that personality is its most precious 
product.” If we ask,—‘Is it not assum- 
ing a great deal to suppose that we know 
what the Creator ought to do?” the an- 
swer is that “if we cannot construe God’s 
goodness in terms of the good that we 
know, we have no business to speak of 
his goodness at all,” and we cannot admit 
that what is plainly evil to us may be 
good in him. — G. B.D. 


Solid, Just, Interesting 

THe Pricn or Progress. By 8. H. Mellone. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 17/6. 

We have here six essays of which the 
first gives the title to the collection. The 
themes of the others are,—‘Is Evil Neces- 
sary?” “Does God answer Prayer?” ‘‘Atha- 
nasius the Modernist,” “The Catholicism 
of Newman,” “The Unitarianism of Mar- 
tineau,” and “Symbolism in Religious Ex- 
perience.” ‘Those who are acquainted 
with Dr. Mellone’s books will expect 
what they will find in this volume, namely, 
the reflections of a veteran scholar and 
the ripe judgment of a mature mind. 
It is all so solid, so just, and so inter- 
esting. ; 

In the second essay he points out, what 
some pessimists overlook, that ‘the power 
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which has produced the world has pro- 
duced us, and has given us the ideals in 
the light of which we condemn the world ; 
and if it is the source of the evil in the 
world, it is also the source of the love 
which spends itself in overcoming the 
evil.” All the goodness we know is con- 
nected with the overcoming of evil. What 
conditions the good cannot, therefore, be 
wholly bad, and the conclusion is that 
“when good conquers in the inner conflict, 
it takes up into its own service an ele- 
ment that was in the evil, which is there- 
fore necessary for the growth and realiza- 
tion of the good.” 

The essays on Newman and Martineau 
are particularly good. The latter, he says, 
made a splendid stand amid the upheavals 
of thought and tidal waves of doubt caused 
by the great victories of science in his time. 
Yet he “evaded no issue and shirked no 
honest argument, ...and to him, as to 
no other man, the entire religious world 
is indebted for the turning of the tide, 
which seemed at one time to sweep the 
rational basis of spiritual faith away.” 


G, RB. D. 
What Is the Main Issue? 
CHRISTIANITY—WHICH Way? By Charles 


Sparrow Nickerson. 
Go, $1075. 

People who regard themselves as lib- 
erals in their interpretation of Christianity 
will find this historical sketch of the 
“Church Militant, Courageous, Imperial, 
Divided, Expectant,” entertaining and sug- 
gestive. The extreme points which define 
the author’s liberalism are, “Whoever has 
the spirit of Christ, or is sincerely try- 
ing to cultivate it, giving Christ the glory, 
is a Christian and entitled to fellowship 
in our Churches’; the other extreme is 
indicated in the phrase, “Jesus as a 
teacher is a wonderful basis for religion. 
But there is no gospel to preach except 
Christ crucified and risen again.” 

The pages are filled with many inter- 
pretations of scripture, of religion and 
history that are true and helpfully il- 
luminating. In the main, however, one 
has the impression that from every angle 
it is the purpose of the book to discredit 
sectarianism. While holding no brief for 
sectarianism, one may ascribe the rise 
of many sects, not to any mean or bump- 
tious assumptions of exclusive possession 
of the whole truth, but to the fact that 
existing churches overlooked, or at least 
neglected to seek, a response to certain 
deep spiritual needs. But granted that 
the author’s position is sound, it was a pity 
that, published just at this time, it failed 
to give extended consideration to the 
ethical renovation of the Church itself, 
Stopping where he does, the author falls 
under the censure of those whom Dr. 
Fosdick designated as the best and most 
intelligent young people in America, who 
insist that all the talk about sectarianism, 
fundamentalism, and liberalism is only a 
means to divert attention from the main 
issue, which to-day consists in personal 
and social ethical regeneration. 

To whatever church Dr. Nickerson be- 
longs we may be sure that his hearers 
take great satisfaction in his preaching. 

Ww. F.G. 


New York: The Century 
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The Mind of Man 


Is Like an Exogenous Tree 


Tue Mrssace or New THoucnt. By Abel 
L. Allen. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2.00. 

New Thought is the name for a move- 
ment that includes many types, from the 
most fanciful and absurd theories to 
noble views of life and religion. This 
book is a representative of the better 
kind. A Liberal minister, perusing its 
pages, will find a great deal that he him- 
self tries to preach. The beauty and reli- 
gious significance of the doctrine of the 
immanence of God are deeply felt by this 
writer and are well presented. 

It is shown clearly that all living 
thought is new thought. It is the busi- 
ness of the mind to grow, and this means 
both outgrowing the narrower views and 
growing into the wider and truer. The 
mind of man is like an exogenous tree. 
Hach year it builds a new layer of cells 
for the advancing life. Living thought 
cannot be static or imprisoned in creeds. 
The first chapter is an admirable state- 
ment of Christianity as Unitarians under- 
stand it. 

In the chapter on New Thought and 
Christian Science, the defects of the lat- 
ter as compared with the former are 
stated without hostility. In fact, the 
writer’s spirit is admirable. There are 
some criticisms to be made. “The pur- 
pose of theology was to make man reli- 
gious by fear.” Surely the author is here 
speaking of a certain theology, and not 
of all theology. Without theology, with- 
out a reflective understanding of religious 
life, that life itself fails of its highest 
possibility. Then, too, the author in be- 
ing intellectually hospitable has forgotten 
to be sufficiently critical. Thus, on pages 
151 and 152, he speaks of photographing 
thought-images. Things like this too 
often mar the pages of New Thought 
books. However, we have to forgive 
something to most writers. In spite of 
some doubtful psychology and _ psycho- 
therapeutics, the book is healthy-minded, 
and many readers will find it helpful. 

@. RB. D. 


Almost in the Open Air 


Tan Farra or Mopernism. By Shailer 
Mathews. New York: The Macmillan Oom- 
pany. $1.50. 

In the final months of his earthly life, 
Walter Rauschenbusch wrote A Theology 
for the Social Gospel, wherein he at- 
tempted to square modern social philos- 
ophy with the faith of orthodoxy. The 
same purpose has moved Dean Mathews 
to describe the theology of the particular 
school of liberal Christianity which he 
himself represents. His book is a gage 
of battle flung down before present-day 
fundamentalism. Thoroughly in accord 
with the modern faith of reason, accept- 
ing without question the dicta of science, 
it proclaims, in no uncertain tones, a 
Christianity almost completely up to date. 
The Bible, salvation, God, Jesus, various 
dogmas, are all considered in a spirit 
wholly modern and refreshingly impar- 
tial. The sole fault the out-and-out pro- 
gressive is likely to find with this volume 
is its writer’s evident reluctance to free 
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himself entirely from orthodox associa- 


tions. Like many liberals, modern as his 
spirit unquestionably is, he still clings to 
the terminology, if not the tenets, of the 
orthodoxy he has abandoned. Conse- 
quently, he insists on drawing a line of 
demarcation between liberals and mod- 
ernists, preserves the faintest shadow of 
a belief in the Trinity, and insists on the 
deity of Jesus, though he is hard put to 
prove wherein the supernatural qualities 
inherent in the Nazarene differ from 
those latent in ordinary human nature. 
- The book closes with a statement of faith 
to which most spiritual-minded Unita- 
rians will find no difficulty in subscribing. 
One more step, and Dr. Mathews will 
find himself in the open air! 
A.R. H. 


“Six Feet of Impudence,”— 
and Wisdom! 


Roaps To Socrat Prace. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press. $1.50. 

These lectures constituted the Weil Lec- 
tures, 1924, on American Citizenship. Even 
militarists are agreed with pacifists that 
social peace is an essential to any national 
life. Professor Ross indicates numerous 
conditions which must be regarded in stak- 
ing out roads to social peace, the necessity 
for which is suggested in the titles of the 
five chapters on The Avoidance of Sec- 
tionalism, The Quenching of Sectarian 
Strife, The Promotion of Peace among 
Nationalities in the U. S., The Mitigation 
of Class Struggle, and The Allaying of 
Town-Country Conflict. Few writers on 
sociological matters have the advantage of 
so ample a perspective, derived from pro- 
longed first-hand studies in Russia, China, 
South America, and Mexico, as well as in 
the United States. His interpretations of 
the significance of social conditions are in 
the front rank to-day. At the close of each 
chapter is a series of brief recommenda- 
tions, all of which are eminently practi- 
cal, and while few carry any counsels 
of perfection, all are wisely calculated to 
carry our civilization from its present state 
to one nearer the goal of social peace. 
His style is simple, direct, and pungent, 
with frequent apt colloquialisms. It will 
earry much that is helpful in suggestion 
to all students of the problems involved 
who have found Professor Ross’s work of 
value in the past. It will also be help- 
ful to others who would heartily concur 
* with an elderly and sedate business man 
who, after hearing a particularly aggres- 
sive and racy address by Professor Ross, 
characterized him as “six feet of impu- 
dence.” Any who have ever ventured, after 
his addresses, to challenge his facts, are 
reluctant to try it a second time. The 
author frankly states that at present 
he has not taken up the black and white 
race problem because it is too much for 
him. W. F. G. 


The Sane Conventions 


FRIENDS WITH Lirn. By Anne OC. #. Allin- 
son. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Oom- 
pany. 

Friends with Life is a series of sug- 
gestive addresses to young men and 
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women. The writer is able to make her- 
self a friend to those to whom she is 
writing. I should advise all who are for 
the time being enamored of the present- 
day so-called advanced thoughts on sex 
problems to read these words. I am cer- 
tain they will help toward a saner atti- 
tude toward the conventions of life. 
deeper foundations of life are made to 
appear right and reasonable, and are so 
humbly emphasized that the readers are 
finally left to their own considered judg- 
ments. M. H. 


An Essay in Interpretation 


Tuer History OF RELIGION IN THB UNITED 
Statys. By Henry K. Rowe. New York: The 
Macmilian Company. $1.75. 

A new book on The History of Religion 
in the United States suggests the appre- 
ciation of the need in a long-neglected 
field, albeit the author is, in his own 
words, “attempting merely an essay in 
interpretation.” Such efforts, without the 
necessary preliminary research for his- 
torical data, are worthless, not to say 
dangerous; but the reviewer’s acquaint- 
ance with Professor Rowe in the class- 
room lends assurance that in this case the 
interpretation is of facts and not of 
fancies only. 

For instance, Professor Rowe has de- 
parted from the long followed policy of 
seeing the Puritans as the embodiment of 
all virtue and liberty. He describes them 
as “a group of people who were more pro- 
gressive than the rank and file of Eng- 
lishmen, but who could not, even in a new 
environment, get rid of traditional ways.” 

Again, in his discussion of the develop- 
ment of the “rationalization, socialization, 
and spiritualization” of religion, which 
“was in process in the decades that fol- 
lowed the Civil War,” and still continues, 
indeed, Professor Rowe points out that 
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“the intellectual movement came first;” 
and for its part in that movement fair 
credit, on the whole, is given to Unita- 
rianism. 

Professor Rowe’s “essay,” moreover, is 
very readable, as well as informing, and 
will appeal especially to the general 
reader. When, however, will he give us 
in a more technical work the results of 
the research on which this “interpreta- 
tion” must certainly rest? © M. M. 


Books Received 


CaTHOLIC, Jnw, Ku Kiux KLAn—WuHat Tony 
BELIEVE, WHERE THY CONFLICT. By George S. 
Clason. Chicago: The Nutshell Publishing Co. 

Tun SHow-Orr, By William A. Wolff. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

DEBATE ON CENSORSHIP OF Books. John S&S. 
Sumner versus Ernest Boyd. New York: 
League for Public Discussion. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THD SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTE—1922. Washington: The Government 
Printing Office. 

CoLomBi1A, LAND OF MIRACLES. 
Niles. New York: 
$3.50. ° 

Ly Roux. By Johnston Abbott. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


By Blair 
The Century Company. 


New York: 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
A convincing book written cifically for 


those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. 


It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


FOR LENTEN AND EASTER READING 


The SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE 


By GLENN CLARK 


[pee August, 1924, Atlantic contained an article, “The 


Soul’s Sincere Desire,” by Glenn Clark. 


It was the 


personal record of a man who has learned to pray as 
naturally as to breathe and whose every prayer is answered. 
The interest in this paper was so tremendous that the en- | 


tire edition of the magazine was sold at once and we received 
hundreds of requests to reprint it. Professor Clark has 
therefore prepared this book, which shows the miraculous 
force of prayer in his life and exemplifies a technique of 
prayer which will offer practical aid and comfort to many 


people. 


It will be welcomed as an important contribution 


to the religious thought of the day—particularly timely at 


the Lenten and Easter season. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers or | 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 


ay 


NaleeePedds the Fire 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part II 


Dazed, Moth’ felt her way to the sofa 
where so brief a while before Dulce had 
exploded over the absurd words in the 
puzzle. Dulce, her little girl, out in that 
swirling, shrieking storm. ‘The winding, 
narrow road, slippery as grease! Over 
the Spur—the most dangerous cliff in the 
region. And Dulce always felt dizzy 
when she was “high up looking low down.” 
When was it that old trapper lost his 
life up there in such a blizzard? 

Jimmy Dick’s voice and sympathetic 
nuzzling brought her back to herself. 
“She’s a whiz on snowshoes, and she’ll 
put on the brakes and make it in low 
easy. You can’t beat the Carrs!” To 
Popeorn he confided later, “Say, kitten, 
it’s a shame I’m not ‘Inbad’ the Sailor and 
you the eagle. We'd go skitter-scoot over 
the Spur and Dulce could stay home by 
the fire.” 

Up on the blurred, indistinct trail, a 
ghostly figure fought wind and snow and 
something worse. Dulce was gloriously 
strong. She was never winded in climb- 
ing, or shaky in her knees like Ann. Her 
heart did not jump out of her ribs as 
Kitty confessed hers did after a Camp 
Fire hike to the glacier. No, Dulce was 
a true mountaineer, and she faced the 
boisterous gale with youthful confidence 
in her bodily strength and endurance. 

“Even Erie couldn’t make more progress 
to-day,” Dulce consoled herself for what 
seemed irritating snail’s speed. “I might 
as well be blind as an owl for all I can 
see ahead; but one comfort, there’ll be no 
head-on collisions. I’m the only human 
bound for Argyle this pleasant afternoon.” 

As she toiled onward, slowly yet steadily, 
halting now and then for a brief rest, she 
pictured how Ann would sputter. “Ann 
babies me as much as she does Jimmy 
Dick. Tom will feel like a peanut be- 
cause he wasn’t at home to do the manly 
act and make a Dulce-sit-by-the-fire out of 
me. Dad,” her heart seemed to burst 
into flame at mere thought of him, “well, 
Dad will understand, all over. It was up 
to me, so why any fuss about it?” 

She purposely kept her thoughts play- 
ing busily with one game and another, 
beeause she realized that every curve of 
the trail was bringing her nearer the 
dreaded place—the terrifying, outflung 
erag that poised at such a dizzy height 
above the valley. Her imagination always 
conjured up quick nightmares from the 
expression “falling through space.” 

- “Goop!” She took the craven inner 
voice severely to task. “I’ll hug the in- 
side of the trail and crawl around it like 
a lizard. Guess I’m not so eggshelly that 


the wind can pick me up and throw me 
over.” Then to get even with the yellow 
streak she despised, she went over every 
word of Tom’s teasing doggerel: how she 
would choose cheese-making to hunting 
the chamois o’er the “chaz-zums, since 
precipices give me spaz-zums!” As she 
gayly flung this confession into the face of 
the storm, she tripped over a drifted bowl- 
der and sprawled like a rag doll, then 
spent a disgusted period scooping snow 
out of eyes, ears, and mouth. ‘Tom would 
say I need to wipe off my windshield,” 
she thought whimsically, ducking her 
cold, wet face into the wetter red scarf 
that fluttered out behind like a gay ensign 
bearing the device: Excelsior. 

One tempestuous turn after another 
Dulce achieved safely, but the battle was 
telling on her now. The icy blasts drained 
the very breath from her body; she felt 
deafened from the constant uproar of the 
wind that shrieked among the trees and 
moaned through rocky caverns. “Now 


So Many Loves Have I 


So many loves have I— 

A ship on open sea, 

The purple tint of peaks, 
Mauve clouds on sunset sky ; 
So many loves have I, 


So many loves have I— 
Young, graceful trees that bend, 
Warm browns of autumn field 
Where yellow leaves drift by ; 
So many loves have I. 
—Sheila O’Neiil. 


Sentence Sermon 


Remember to forget your troubles, but 
don’t forget to remember your blessings, 
: —Julia Ward Howe. 


I know how it sounded when Ulysses’ 
sailors opened the leather bag and turned 
loose all the winds at once,” gasped Dulce 
as she stopped for breath before essaying 
the last steep grade that would bring her 
to the rim of the Spur. “These straps 
are digging into my ankles ‘something 
fierce,’ as J.D. would say. I'll stop two 
good breaths and a half in this rock tepee 
and rest my feet.” 

Following thought with action, Dulce 
had her first real fright. As she ducked 
into the natural shelter, a wraith-like 
Thing plunged past her, brushing her 
rudely, then vanished in the white swirl. 
“Mercy me!” Trembling, Dulce crouched 
in the rude harbor. “Just an old coyote, 


_I must make it before dark.” 


scareder’n I was!” she said _ shakily. 
“Glad Tom’s not here to make fun. But 
She was 
wearier, colder than she had realized, and 
there was no time to lose, warming 
numbed fingers and toes. “Every minute 
counts,’ Ann had repeated. Pneumonia 
at nine thousand feet altitude was nothing 
to trifle with. She longed, like Hercules, 
to pass her burden on to Atlas; and her 
giant was the ambitious young doctor. 
From all she had heard of him, nothing so 
common as the weather could stop him. 
He was eager to build up a practice and 
would, no doubt, be numbering Carr Crest 
folks among his patients, since Dr. Wyatt 
was feeling his age and talking of retiring. 

“Now for the crisis! When that’s over, 
T’ll go skimming down the rest of the 
road on high.” Dulce drew a long breath, 
started to rise, and unconsciously thrust 
out a foot with sudden energy. “Oh, now 
I’ve done it!” She had kicked a snow- 
shoe, and it slid uncannily out of sight as 
if bewitched. ‘Terrified over the result 
of her carelessness, Dulce searched fever- 
ishly. With one snowshoe gone, she was 
done for. If only it hadn’t careened over 
the trail’s edge and down the mountain! 
There followed a frantic five minutes’ 
sleuthing that warmed her up more 
thoroughly than a campfire could have 
done. Luck was with her. “Oh, here it 
is! I never was so thankful! Now I 
won't let go of you again till I touch 
goal!” She fished the runaway out of a 
half-buried clump of juniper and donned 
it with thumping heart. 

Now—forward the Light Brigade! Jack 
up your courage to the top notch and keep 
it there! The wind seemed to train all 
its big guns on the gallant traveler; and 
the sound of it was enough to dishearten 
the bravest. But up she crept, carefully 
feeling her way forward, hugging the jag- 
ged rock wall, eyes front, pulses beating 
a drum tattoo, for a few feet to her right 
a wide, white sea of infinity stretched 
away. 

Then, hurrah! She had made it! She 
was leaving the old menacing Spur, and 
speeding toward the safety of the wider, 
low road that was mere play after the 
perils she had passed. Just as Dr. Irwin 
stepped out of his cottage to get a line 
on the weather, he was grabbed by a 
snow maiden who in a dozen words shifted 
the load of responsibility to his broad 
shoulders. 

“Go right in and thaw out, and Mother 
will give you something hot while I har- 
ness my cayuses and get going. Will I 
make it to the camp to-night?” His jaw was 
very square, indeed, as he laughed reas- 
suringly, “You bet I will, unless the sky 
falls.” 

“T felt as silly as Chicken Little,” Dulce 
admitted to kind Aunt Roxie, an old friend 
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of the Carr’s, as she recited her adven- 
tures, and shortly after crept drowsily 
to bed. Daylight came in leaden gray, 
but the wind had died down and the 
clouds seemed lifting over the peaks. 
Dulce, spry as a cricket, breakfasted on 
Aunt Roxie’s famous flapjacks and was 
preparing to track home. Then her host- 
ess, brushing off her tiny porch, called 
out, “I swan! MHere’s the doctor. Reckon 
he hasn’t been to bed at all.” 

Dulce was outside in a flash, question- 
ing eyes on the tall, brown young man 
behind the wiry cayuses. ‘Going back 
as soon as I get some breakfast, some 
things from the office, and then corral that 
nurse over at the Inn,” he announced 
crisply. “Wait a minute and we'll pick 
you up and take you home.” 

“Did you—did they’’—faltered Dulce. 

The doctor, being more or less of a mind 
reader, nodded. “Made it in the nick of 
time. Sort of flu epidemic and several 
cases of pneumonia, two pretty low. One 
was’—he broke off with an odd, search- 
ing look. “You said your name was 
Carr.” 
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Something vague, out of the air, stabbed 
Dulee and she clutched at solid Aunt 
Roxie. The very hills about her appeared 
to whirl. “Was it’— ‘The painful lump 
choked so that she could not finish the 
awful question. 

“Miss Carr, you saved your father’s 
life,” said the doctor gravely. ‘No, don’t 
look like that. I haven’t time for a new 
patient. A girl made of pioneer stuff like 
you—and he’s going to get well, I give 
you my word.” 

* * * 


“But what if Dulce hadn’t gone? What 
if she had been as wishy-washy as I was?” 
Ann, tear-stained and crushed, asked of 
her mother that fateful day. 

“But Dulce did go; and Father’s safe,” 
Moth’ reminded gratefully. ‘Dulce went 
out, giving service to strangers. And she 
saved her own.” In Moth’s full heart re- 
echoed Dulce’s “Desire”: 


“JT will tend 
The fire that is called 
The love of man for man.”’ 


[All rights reserved] 


Little Girls Who Played the Wishing Garden 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The day was Saturday, and Molly, who 
was ten years old, was wishing with all 
her heart that she didn’t have to stay 
in the house and wash the breakfast 
dishes while her dearest friends, Nettie 
and Doris, were playing with dolls under 
the maple trees across the road. Usually 
her little sister Ruth also helped in the 
house on Saturday mornings; but this day 
Mother had requested Ruth to keep the 
little ones of the family out of doors and 
“out from under foot.” | 

That morning, Mother didn’t sing nor 
talk as she worked; all she did was to 
work and work and work fast. When 
the dish-washing was finished, Mother 
said, ““And now, Molly, you may dust the 
living room.” 

So Molly dusted the living room and 
wished and wished that she didn’t have 
to do it. By that time her little brothers 
Tommie and John were beginning to have 
what sounded like quarrels. 

“Please run out now,” Mother said when 
the dusting was finished, “and help Ruth 
with those children and the baby.” 

Out ran Molly, glad to escape from the 
house. She found Ruth across the road 
under the maple trees making hollyhock 
dolls with Nettie and Doris. 

“Mother told you to take care of the 
children!” said Molly, cross as a bear. 

“John! Tommie!” Ruth called, “Molly 
wants you to ba-have yourselves!” and 
_ she was cross as a bear. 

Next Doris and Nettie knew, the neigh- 
bor’s children were having a most un- 
pleasant time. Molly and Ruth were 
scolding each other and the boys, while 
little Bessie and the baby were crying. 

At last Doris said with a sigh, “I do 
wish they would be good!” 

“I wish so too!” Nettie added. “Let’s 
see if they will play the wishing garden 


game! 
maybe!” ‘ 
Molly was glad to hear about the wish- 
ing garden game, and Ruth and the others 
were glad too. This is the way they 
played it: Ruth ran in the house for 
stubby pencils and paper; then the chil- 
dren wrote wishes on the scraps of paper, 
folded the papers, and put them on low 
branches of the lilac bushes; they played 
the papers were blossoms. The older ones 
wrote the whispered wishes for the little 
ones. Unless you have tried it, you have 


That will make them be good, 


no idea what a merry game this may be, - 


because the wishes are kept secret until 
they are picked and read. When the 
children had wished and written all the 
wishes they could think of, Nettie said, 
“And now we'll pick the blossoms in 
the wishing garden and have some fun!” 

They did have fun. In a little while 
there were gay shouts of merriment in 
the wishing garden. The children took 
turns picking blossoms, and one at a time 
the blossoms were unfolded and the wishes 
were read. It seems that Tommie wished 
for two big elephants for pets. John 
wished for the ocean to begin where the 
west pasture ended. Bessie wished for a 
doll that could think. The wishes that 
morning were all equally ridiculous and 
impossible. The children laughed over 
them so heartily the baby laughed too 
and forgot that he was teething. 

Soon out came Mother walking down 
the garden path. She was smiling. “Chil- 
dren dear,” she began, “I’ve been wishing, 
wishing”— 

She had to stop then, because Tommie 
turned a somersault, John rolled over and 
over on the grass, while the girls laughed 
gleefully. 

“Please go on and tell your wish,” urged 
Molly, “because this is the wishing garden 
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Maple Magic 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Tippy-tip! Tippy-tap! Like a soft rap! 
rap! 
Who is there? Do I dare 
Go near it? 


Tippy-tap-tap-tap! It’s the maple sap! 
I must run, for it’s fun 
To hear it. 


Drip-a-drip ! I will have a 
sip; 

It is spring! 
So gayly. 
Let us dip and sip! 

we'll skip, 
While the sap, tippy-tap! 
Runs daily. 


Drip-a-drip! 
Robins sing 


Through the grove 


where wishes do nor come true! And 
please excuse these impolite children!” 

Mother couldn’t imagine what the chil- 
dren were laughing about, but soon as 
they stopped and were merely grinning 
cheerfully, she explained: 

“In the first place, when I was trying 
to do a great deal of work in a little 
while because of some delightful plans, I 
felt sadly hindered by my own children 
because they were not playing happily out 
here. Then I wished my first wish; said 
it aloud. I wished that my children 
would be good. Then I saw Nettie and 
Doris crossing the road, and in a few 
minutes my wish came true. Then while 
I worked fast as I could work, I kept 
wishing and wishing that the telephone 
would ring and that your father would 
telephone that he will be able to come 
home in the middle of the forenoon to take 
us all in the lumber-wagon for a picnic 
in grandpa’s woods, as he hoped he could 
do; that was why I worked so fast while 
wishing to hear from Father.” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Bessie, “did you 
get your wish, Muyver? Can we go toa 
picnic ?”’ 

“Yes,” Mother answered. ‘Father tele- 
phoned that he had finished his business in 
town and that he is coming straight home 
and will take the day off for a picnic.” 

“Will there be room for Doris and 
Nettie?” Molly inquired anxiously. 

“Indeed there will be room in the big 
lumber-wagon for Doris and Nettie and 
their little brothers and sisters,’ Mother 
promised, forgetting that the little brothers 
and sisters had gone visiting. “Now I 
must finish my baking that we may be 
ready to start at eleven o’clock.” 

Just then Molly shouted, “Oh, wait a 
minute, Mother! I see a blossom that 
we didn’t see before—a wish blossom! 
Please wait and hear the fun of it!” 

Mother waited while Molly pretended to 
pick a blossom and look into its heart. 

“This is Nettie’s writing,’ Molly an- 
nounced, “and it says, ‘I wish somebody 
would let the farm work go for one day 
and hitch up and take us all for a picnic!’ ” 

“Nettie gets it! Nettie gets it!” ex- 
claimed Doris, while Mother and the 
children laughed and clapped their hands 
for joy. 

“She da-serves it!” Ruth solemnly re- 
marked. And when you stop to think of 
it, she did. 

To this day, these children speak of the- 


ing Garden Picnic!” 


first pienic of that season as “The Wish- J 
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- Where English Visitors Will Speak 


Their itinerary as arranged for next ten days 


ARLY THIS WEEK the distinguished 
British Unitarian visitors to the Cen- 
tenary of Unitarianism landed in New 
York, and they have been busily employed 
since their arrival. Rev. Messrs. Cross 
and Redfern came on to Boston for ap- 
pointments; Rev. Alfred Hall left at once 
for appointments in Detroit and Ann 
Arbor on March 18 and 19, and in St. 
Paul, March 22; and Rev. H. J. Rossing- 
ton has remained in New York to meet 
some appointments there before proceed- 
ing to St. Louis and the Southwest. Their 
itineraries for the next fortnight are as 
follows: 


Rey. R. Nicor Cross, M.A., or 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 


Sunday, March 22—Ithaca, N.Y. 
Monday, March 23, and Tuesday, March 24 


—Meadyville Conference, Jamestown, 
INSY.. 

Wednesday, March 25, and Thursday, 
March 26—Meadville Theological 


School, Meadville, Pa. 
Sunday, Mareh 29—Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuesday, March 31-—Dallas, Texas. 
Thursday, April 2—Houston, Texas. 
‘Saturday, April 4, and Sunday, April 5— 
New Orleans, La.° 


Rey. ALFrep Hatt, M.A., B.D., or 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 


Wednesday, March 18—Detroit, Mich. 

Thursday, March 19—Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sunday, March 22—Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Tuesday, March 24—Virginia, Minn. 

Wednesday, March 25—Duluth, Minn. 

Thursday, March 26—St. Cloud, Minn. 

_ Sunday, March 29—St. Paul, Minn. 
Monday, March 30—Hanska, Minn.. 
Wednesday, April 1—Davenport, Ia. 
Thursday, April 2, and Friday, April 3— 

Iowa City, Ia. 
Saturday, April 4, and Sunday, April 5— 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Rey. LAwrenNcE Reprern, M.A., B.D., 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Sunday, March 22—St. Louis, Mo. 
Friday, March 27, Saturday, March 28, and 
Sunday, March 29—San Diego, Calif. 
Monday, March 30—Riverside, Calif. 
Tuesday, March 31—Redlands, Calif. 
Wednesday, April 1—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thursday, April 2—Hollywood, Calif. 
Friday, April 3—Long Beach, Calif. 
Sunday, April 5—Pasadena and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Rev. Hersert J. Rossrneron, M.A., B.D., 
oF BELFAST, IRELAND 

Friday, March 20—Noon service, All Souls 
Church, New York. 

Sunday, March 22—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tuesday, March 24—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wednesday, March 25—Wheeling, W.Va. 

Thursday, March 26—Dayton, Ohio. 

Friday, March 27—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sunday, March 29—Kansas City, Mo. 

Monday, March 30, and Tuesday, March 31 
—Lawrence, Kan. 


_ 


Wednesday, April 1—Topeka, Kan. 

Thursday, April 2—Wichita, Kan. 

Saturday, April 4, and Sunday, April 5— 
Tulsa, Okla. 


The fifth British visitor, Rev. J. Cyril 
Flower, M.A., of Cambridge, England, will 
not reach New York until about March 30. 
We will remain in New York for several 
days to meet appointments there, includ- 
ing noon service at All Souls Church on 
April 2, and the meeting of the New York 
League on April 3. On April 5, he will 
preach in Philadelphia and in Wilmington, 
thence probably going to Richmond and 
Washington, returning to preach again in 
Philadelphia on April 12. 

Rey. Nicholas Jozan of Budapest, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of the Unitarian Churches 


of Hungary, and Rev. and Mrs. Norbert 


F. Capek of Prague, Czechoslovakia, are 
due to land in New York on Saturday, 
March 21. Their appointments are as 
follows: 


Rey. NicHoras JOZAN, BUDAPEST, 
HUNGARY 


Sunday, March 22—New York, Preach in 
West Side Church. 

Monday, March 23—New York, Noon Serv- 
ice All Souls Church. 

Wednesday, March 25—Brooklyn, Vesper 
Service in Church of the Saviour. 

Thursday, March 26—Ridgewood, N.J. 

Friday, March 27—New York, Noon Serv- 
ice, All Souls Church. 

Sunday, March 29—New York, Preach, 
All Souls Church. His later appoint- 
ments are yet to be determined. 


Rey. Norsert F. CApeK, PRAGUE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sunday, March 22—Plainfield, N.J. 
Preach First Unitarian Society in the 
morning, and at Flushing in the eve- 
ning. 

Tuesday, March 24—New York. Noon 
Service, All Souls Church, and in the 
evening at Orange, N.J. 

Thursday, March 26—New York. 
Service All Souls Church. 

Sunday, March 29—Preach at Orange, 
N.J. He will go to Boston that night. 

Monday, March 380—Speak at the Min- 
isterial Union. 


Noon 


Mrs. NorBert F. CArek 


Sunday, March 22—Speeak at White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Tuesday, March 24—Speak at Orange and 
at Mt. Vernon. ; 

Sunday, March 29—Speak at Summit, N.J., 
in the morning and at Unity Church, 
New York, that evening, taking the 
night train to Boston for further 
appointments. 


Rev. Robert W. Jones, recently or- 
dained as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Bridgewater, Mass., began on 
November 30 to preach on alternate Sun- 
day afternoons at 4 o’clock in the church 
in Whitman, Mass. 
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Personals 


Architects and builders of Greater Bos- 
ton recently honored with a dinner and 
reception and a purse of gold, the dean of 
secretaries of commercial bodies in Amer- 
ica. He is William H. Sayward, secretary- 
treasurer of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Boston since its organization in 
1885, and he was secretary of the body 
out of which the present association grew. 
Mr. Sayward is a member of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., and 
of the Richard Mather chapter of the 
Laymen’s League of that church. 


Rev. Martin Fereshetian, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Salem, Ore., recently 
passed the Oregon State Bar examination 
and has been admitted to the federal court. 


Miss Ellen C. Morse has the remarkable 
record of having been a teacher of the 
Sunday-school in the Unitarian -Churech 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., for sixty-eight 
years. Members of the church and school 
held a special celebration, on February 22, 
of her birthday and her long service. 


Unitarians who were successful in re- 
cent ‘town meeting elections in Massa- 
chusetts were: Roger Wolcott, re-elected 
one of the selectmen of Milton; Arthur 
Bartlett, New England secretary of the 
Laymen’s League, again chosen modera- 
tor at Marblehead; Herman L. Studley, 
elected town clerk, and Frank H. Shaw 
chosen tree warden of Rockland. 


Lenten Services in New York 


All Souls Church this year is again 
conducting noonday services throughout 
Lent. The preachers so far have been 
Dr. Minot Simons, the minister of All 
Souls, Rey. Charles Francis Potter, Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham, Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, 
Dr. John Sayles, Rev. Robert EB. Starkey, 
Rev. John H. Randall, Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt, David E. Scull, Rev. Joseph S. 
Loughran, Rey. Leon R. Land, Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Rey. Paul H. Chapman, Rey. Nelson 
Junius Springer, and Rey. Frederick W. 
Smith. 

The schedule to the end of March is: 
March 19, Rey. Frederic H. Kent, First 
Unitarian Church, Orange, N.J.; March 
20, Rev. H. J. Rossington, Cadogan Park, 
Belfast, Ireland; March 23, Bishop Nicho- 
las Jozan, Budapest, Hungary; March 24, 
Rey. Norbert F. Capek, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; March 25, Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Unity Church, Montclair, N.J.; 
March 26, Rev. Norbert F. Capek, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia ; March 27, Bishop Nicho- 
las Jozan; March 30, Rev. J. Cyril 
Flower, M.A., Unitarian Church, Cam- 
bridge, England; March 31, Rey. Arthur 
H. Coar, All Souls Church, Elizabeth, N.J. 


Friendly Links Meeting 


The Friendly Links Conference will be 
held Friday, March 27, at 10.30 a.m., in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Brief reports will be made and 
interesting letters read. 
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New Community House is Dedicated 


Evanston Unitarians light hearth fire to singing of Hosmer Hymn 


HE NEW COMMUNITY HOUSE of 

the Church of All Souls (Unitarian) 
in Evanston, Ill., in its architectural plan 
and interior decoration and appointments, 
is a work of art and utility. Bertram A. 
Weber, a member of the church and the 
Young People’s Society, was the archi- 
tect. The building was dedicated on Sun- 
day, February 1, designated as ‘Family 
Day.” At the morning service, the 
church was filled to overflowing. The 
minister, Rev. Hugh Robert Orr, preached 
a sermon on “What the Universe Means 
to Me.” 

After the service, the congregation as- 
sembled in the Community House for 
dinner. Before they seated themselves 
at the tables, the minister spoke a few 
fitting words concerning the significance 
of the occasion. Then the “Hymn for 
the Dedication of a Parish House,” by 
Frederick L. Hosmer, was sung, and as 
the people came to the words, “We 
light the household fire,” the large and 
beautiful fireplace was lighted. The 
young people of the church served the 
dinner. 

Russell Whitman was toastmaster, and 
these were the toasts and the speakers: 


“Recollections,” Mrs. John McCarthy; 
“Planning,” Bertram A. Weber; “Fi- 
nance,’ Fred M. Sargent; “Fulfillment,” 


Mrs. George W. Boot; 
James Taft Hatfield. 


“Forward,” Prof. 
Music was pro- 


vided by Miss Josephine Wold and Mrs. 
L. J. Berkeley. 

On the following Friday afternoon and 
evening, a reception was held for the 
entire community. The Lane Technical 
High School orchestra furnished the 
music. The House was thronged with 
visitors from Evanston and Chicago. 

The building includes a large hall or 
“little theater,” with stage and parlor 
balcony. French doors separate this from 
the Alliance room on the south. The 


beautifully carved stone fireplace in this’ 


room is a memorial to the late Fraulein 
Hintermeister and, as soon as the in- 


scription is placed upon it, will be dedi- 


cated in a service commemorative of her 
noble and inspiring life. 

The Alliance room serves as a dining 
room or club room, and is well equipped 
with cabinets and shelf space. Adjacent 
to this is the model kitchen equipped 
with every convenience, including a steam 
table and other modern facilities for 
serving meals to large gatherings. ~ 

The minister’s study and men’s and 
women’s coat rooms complete the plan. 
Throughout, the building has fawn-colored, 
sand-finished walls, and the woodwork is 
of a harmonious brown. Massive beams 
in the main hall.reach from the walls to 
the peak, supporting the ceiling and 
carrying out the old English type of 
interior. 


~ More Memorial Pews 


The list of memorial pews in the new 
All Souls Church in Washington, D.C., is 
steadily increasing. Recent additions are 
the gifts of Nella Jane Pearson of West 
Newton, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bm- 
mons Pearson of Boston, Mass., Mrs. Mabel 
Money Kitchen and Mrs. Lillian Money 
Read in memory of their parents, Senator 
and Mrs. Hernando DeSoto Money. The 
First Unitarian Church in Ware, Mass., 


is now represented in the “Aisle of the. 


Churches” through the generosity of Mrs. 
James H. Jolliffe. 

In order to meet certain outstanding 
obligations chargeable to the pew fund, 
it is hoped that any who are contemplat- 
ing a memorial gift of this character will 
take action in the near future. There re- 
main available a few pews on the main 
floor and those in the gallery. Further 
information may be secured from the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Laurance C. Staples. 


The Week at King’s Chapel 


For the week-day services in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week, on 
Tuesday noon the preacher will be Rey. 
Abbot Peterson, of the First Parish 
Church in Brookline, Mass. On Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey, of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass., will 
preach. Mr. Gilkey is well-known as an 
able preacher and as having built up a 


strong church in Springfield. There will 
be the usual organ recital at noon on 
Monday, March 23, and the vesper sery- 
ice at 4.30 on Wednesday, March 25. 


For Greater Fellowship 


The fellowship work of the Women’s 
Alliance was described by Mrs. Harold 
E. B. Speight, chairman of the Fellowship 
Committee, at the Monday Conference of 
Alliance Branches in Boston, Mass., 
March 2. Starting four years ago with 
100 members, the work has now grown to 
a membership of 719 women in 122 local 
branches. Its functions are frequently 
confused with those of other Alliance de- 
partments. Mrs. Speight made these dis- 
tinctions: the Post Office Mission sends 
literature to non-Unitarians, the Fellow- 
ship Committee to Unitarians; both Fel- 
lowship Committees and Friendly Links 
deal with individuals, but the Links cor- 
respondence is between individuals, not 
between Alliance and individuals; in 
their contacts with shut-ins, the Fellow- 
ship touches Unitarians, the Cheerful 
Letter does not. 

The Fellowship Committees are inter- 
ested in two main groups: women who 
have been members of a chureh and Al- 
liance and have moved to a place where 
there is neither church nor Alliance, and 
older women whose age and infirmity pre- 
vent their attendance on church and Al- 
liance meetings. They also keep in touch 
with persons who find themselves in an 
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uncongenial church until such time as 
the difficulty has been adjusted. The 
central Fellowship Committee sends out 
700 pieces of literature each month. Mrs. 
Speight told of liberal-minded groups in 
isolated places, who gather to hear the 
reading of sermons that have been sent 
by the Fellowship Committee. 
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What the Town Room Is 


The Town Room, maintained by the 
Massachusetts Civic League at 8 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass., has for its purpose 
the providing of information and stimulus 
for civic and social workers throughout 
the state. The Town Room houses the 
library of the Twentieth Century Club 
and the Monday Evening Club, as well as 
its own books, about 5,000 volumes al- 
together, besides many pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, and clippings. 

The Library is open to the public from 
nine to five o’clock every day but Sun- 
day. The privilege of taking books is 
accorded to members of the Massachusetts 
Civic League and of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. The minimum annual fee for 
membership in the League is one dollar. 
New books may be kept for two weeks, old 
books for four weeks, with special sum- 


mer privileges. Those living at a distance 


may have books sent by mail. 
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The Christian Register 


New age has not yet brought its theology, says Dean Sperry 


7 NITARIANS OF NORTHAMPTON, 

Mass., celebrated the centennial of 
their church, the Second Congregational, on 
Saturday and Sunday, February 21 and 
22. Members of the parish, past and 
present, with several former ministers of 
the church, more than 200 guests in all, 
sat down to dinner in the parish hall 
Saturday evening. At each place was a 
ecard bearing a picture of the old church 
edifice, which was destroyed by fire some 
years ago. The feeling of the occasion 
‘found voice when all present joined 
hands and sang “Auld Lang Syne.” 

After the dinner, Roscoe K. Whitaker, 
president of the Laymen’s League chapter, 
gave greetings. He read a letter of con- 
gratulation from Charles H. Strong, na- 
tional president of the League and intro- 
duced the chairman for the evening, Frank 
‘Lyman, whose family has given material 
assistance and co-operation to the church 
‘from the time of its organization. 
Louis C. Cornish, bringing greetings from 


the American Unitarian Association; re-— 


called that representatives from the North- 
ampton church were among the founders 
and delegates to the American Unitarian 
Association, founded ninety-two days 
later. Rey. Frederic H. Kent, a former 
minister of the church, told of the life 
of the church during his pastorate, par- 
ticularly of the fire that destroyed the 
original building. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Frank Ly- 
man, a group of young people in the 
church presented a scene depicting life 
in this city in the early days of the 
church, eighty years ago. It was based 
on incidents from Mrs. Susan Leslie's 
book, “Recollections of My Mother.” The 
site of the first church was the Leslie 
gardens. Then an episode in the modern 
life of the church was illustrated by young 
women from Smith College, directed by 
Mrs. Edwin H. Banister. Mrs. Mary Hunt 
Warner read several communications from 
invited guests who were unable to be pres- 
ent. There was a letter of congratula- 
tion from the Second Church in Salem, 
Mass., signed by Rey. Alfred Manchester. 
Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman read a poem, 
“We Are Their Heirs,’ written by herself 
for the occasion. Then followed a short 
service of worship in the church and a 
reception and social hour in the parlor. 

Rey. Henry G. Smith, at the Sunday 
morning service, read extracts from the 
sermon preached at the dedication of the 
church building, December 7, 1825, by 
Henry Ware, Jr., minister of the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., and delivered 
an historical address. 

Mr. Smith grouped the beginnings of 
the church into five scenes. These were: 

“First, the organization, the day we now 
pre-eminently celebrate, February 22, 1825; 
second, nearly three months before, the 

_ exodus, or the first separate service of the 
liberal group in Northampton, about De- 
» cember 1, 1824; third, the laying of the 
‘ cornerstone, May 25, 1825; fourth, the 
dedication of the new sag baling De- 


Dr. 4 


Whittier Darr, 


liberals seceded in 1825. 


cember 7, 1825; and fifth, the ordination 
of Rev. Hdward Brooks Hall on August 
16, 1826.” 

Mrs. Joseph Lyman and her sister, Mrs. 
Samuel Howe, were the two, perhaps, 
most influential in the formation of the 
society, Dr. Smith said. They were the 
Robbins sisters, from Milton Hill, and 
descendants, in the sixth generation, of 
Anne Hutchinson, the most interesting 
woman in the first century of New Eng- 
land. Also among the founders was 
George Bancroft, the famous historian. 

‘Dr. George Croswell Cressey and Mr. 
Kent, who with Dr. Smith are the three 
surviving pastors of the church, assisted 
in the service as did also Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake of Harvard University, acting min- 
ister. The words of the opening hymn, 
421 in the Hymnal, were written by John 
Sullivan Dwight, the third minister of 
the ehurch. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry, of the Harvard 
Theological School, delivered the address 
at the evening service, and assisting in the 
service were Dr. Lake and Rev. John 
minister of the First 
Church in Northampton, from which the 
Dean Sperry’s 
topic was “The Religious Life of Massa- 
chusetts During the Last One Hundred 
Years,” but he also traced the major de- 
velopments in religious thought during the 
Christian era and discussed the situation 
of religion to-day. 

“The century just ended has not given 
us a new theology which has adequately 
supplanted the old theology,” Dean Sperry 
declared. “We like to think it has, but it 
has not. What it has given us is just 
a wealth of material out of which to 
make the consciousness of religion and at 
some later time a theology for religion. 
It is as though our fathers had picked up 
stray bits of these ideas in the past and 
worked with them, whereas you and I 
have now struck a vein or lode of thought 
of unsuspected wealth and dimensions 
and in our modern thinking upon the 
greatness and the littleness of man haye, 
as the fathers never had, an unlimited 
supply of the raw mental and emotional 
stuff of which religion is made. 

“That I should regard as the great con- 
tribution of the natural sciences to 
modern religious thought. Not a religion, 
not a theology, not a theory of creation, 
but these two overwhelming convictions as 
to ourselves, the two convictions of which 
religion, in one form or-another, is always 
made. 

“Within the four walls of churches the 
most significant achievement of the past 
hundred years has been the gradual 
humanization of the doctrines of God and 
Christ. The centuries which preceded the 
one we have in mind had said that the 
divine and the human were two mutually 
exclusive substances—divoreced by man’s 
first disobedience. God and man were by 
present nature at odds. All of the in- 
genuity of Christian thought over the pre- 
vious centuries had been spent in effort 
to achieve, through a doctrine of the two 
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- natures of Christ, a theoretical reconcilia- 


tion between these otherwise mutually ex- 
clusive substances. The past one hundred 
years has rendered this speculation merely 
an antiquarian interest. We have now 
affirmed our faith in the essential human- 
ity of God and the native divine spark in 
the spirit of man. The idea of the one 
now helps to say what we mean when 
we try to define the other.” 


A New League Chapter 


A new chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at Ridgewood, N.J., organ- 
ized with twelve charter members, has 
completed its affiliation with the national 
organization. Officers of the chapter are 
Charles T. Greene, president; Frank F. 
Knothe, vice-president; and Halsey V. 
Newkirk, secretary and treasurer. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—This parish, where 
Rev. A. N. Kaucher is minister, is re- 
joicing over having recently paid off a 
thousand-dollar debt for painting the 
church and chapel. Various organizations 
voted $500. The other $500 was raised 
by ten contesting teams, each raising $50. 
All teams completed their successful can- 
vass in about two months. 


The distinction between right and 
wrong disappears when conscience dies, 
and that between fact and fiction when 
reason is neglected. ‘The one is the danger 
which besets clever politicians, the other 
the nemesis which waits on popular 
preachers.—Kirsopp Lake. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM CARRET PEIRCE 


William Carret Peirce, oldest son of the 
late W. L. G. and Isabel Carret Peirce of Lin- 
coln, Mass., passed away suddenly at his old 
home Sunday morning, March 1, in his 68th 
year. He was much respected in the community 
for his integrity, courage, quiet efficiency and 
friendliness. He had served the Town as As- 
sessor for 27 years and as Town Clerk for 
7 years. He was a member of the Unitarian 
Congregational Society and served on the Parish 
Committee for 31 years. He leaves his wife 
and three daughters, his only son having 
passed away three years ago, and two sisters. 
He had served as Master of the Grange and 
was a member of the Market Gardeners’ As- 
sociation. He had a large farm and several 
apple orchards. 
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Ae. Nominees Under New Order 


The Christian Register 


Report returns Dr. Eliot for presidency 


Following are the nominations for 
officers and directors of the American 
Unitarian Association to be voted upon 
at the annual meeting in May, 1925. 
These are the first nominees under the 
new constitution of the Association. 

President, term of four years, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., nominated by the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Administrative Vice-president, term of 
four years, Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., 
nominated by the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Secretary, term of four years, Parker 
E. Marean, nominated by the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Rey. William Channing Brown, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, nominated on 
nomination papers. 

Treasurer, term of four years, Henry 
H. Fuller, nominated by the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. ' 

Regional Vice-presidents, term of one 
year, Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Hon. Frank H. Hiscock, 


Syracuse, New York; Hon. George Soulé, | 


New Orleans, Louisiana; Pres. Arthur E. 
Morgan, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Charles A. 
Lory, Fort Collins, Colorado; Prof. Ed- 
ward T. Williams, Berkeley, California ; 
Murray E. Williams, Montreal. P.Q., Can- 
ada; nominated by the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Director, term one year, to represent 
“All societies and agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent 
members, which are dedicated to the so- 
cial expression of religion,” Herbert C. 
Parsons, Boston, Massachusetts, nomin- 
ated by the Nominating Committee. 

Director, term of one year, to repre- 
sent “All schools, colleges, and other edu- 
eational -agencies of primary interest to 
the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers,” Dr. Samuel B. Capen, Buffalo, 
New ‘York, nominated by the Nominating 
Committee. 

Directors, term of three years, Rey. 
Addison Moore, D.D., Chestnut Hill, Mas- 
sachusetts; Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, D.D., 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Miss Frances G. 
Curtis, Boston, Massachusetts; George 8. 
Hobbs, Portland, Maine; Albert L. Roblrer, 
Maplewood, New Jersey, nominated by the 
Nominating Committee. One nomination 
to be announced later. 

Directors, term of one year, Rev. James 
C. Dunean, Clinton, Massachusetts; nom- 
inated by the Ministerial Union; Isaac 
Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
nominated by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League; Mrs. John B. Nash, New York, 
N.Y., nominated by the Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women; Arthur G. White, nom- 
inated by the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Charles O. Richardson is secretary of 
the Nominating Committee. 


REV. VON OGDEN VOGT 
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Called to First Church, Chicago 


Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, who has ac- 
cepted the call to the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Ill., is a native of Illi- 
nois. Upon graduation from Yale in 
1911, from which school he has both the 
M.A. and B.D. degrees, he became pastor 
of the First Parish Church, Cheshire, 
Conn., where he remained until 1916. In 
1916 he became pastor of the Wellington 
Avenue Congregational Church of Chi- 
cago, where he has remained until the 
present. He is the author of “Art and 
Religion,’ published by the Yale Press. 
Mr. Vogt comes into the Unitarian fel- 
lowship with the best of recommenda- 
tions in regard to his effectiveness as a 
pastor, his scholarship and his general 
ability as a preacher. 


Liberals Unite for Services 


For the six Sunday evenings of Lent, 
union services are being held by the First 
Parish Church, Unitarian, and the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church, Universalist, of 
Gloucester, Mass. Three services are 
scheduled for the Unitarian Church, with 
Dr. John Clarence Lee, of the Univer- 
salist Church as the preacher, and the 
alternate three in the Universalist Church, 
with Rey. Robert P. Doremus of the Uni- 
tarian Church as the preacher. 
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The atte is Roasted In! 


STEAMING CUP of good coffee! — the most enjoyable part of 
the meal! Provided, of course, that it has the real coffee flavor. 
Insist on White House Coffee and be sure. The flavor is roasted in. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Boston, Chicago, Portsmouth, Va. 
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For the Spring Quarter 


Meadville Term opens March 25—Dr. 
_ Robins and Dr. Christie on faculty 

~The spring quarter of the Meadville 
Theological School will open on March 25. 
Professor Robert J. Hutcheon of the de- 


partment of sociology, ethics and the phi- | 


losophy of religion, will be on sabbatical 
leave until the beginning of the fall quar- 


ter. Professor and Mrs. Hutcheon will 


spend the time of their absence from 
Meadville in travel abroad. Dr. William 
L, Sullivan, who had been elected by the 
Board of Trustees to take a share of Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon’s work, during the ab- 
sence of the latter, has been released from 
his appointment owing to his selection as 
minister of the Church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, Mo. However, the trustees have 
been fortunate in obtaining Rey. Sidney S. 
Robins, Ph.D., of the First Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Mich., to conduct 
classes in the philosophy of religion until 
the end of the next quarter. — 

Dr. Francis A. Christie, the much re- 


_ vered teacher of church history, who was 


elevated to the rank of professor emeritus 
at the last commencement, will return to 
Meadville after spending the winter with 
relatives in Lowell, Mass., and conduct 
courses in theology throughout the spring 
term. At the beginning of the winter 
quarter Dr. Charles H. Lyttle assumed the 
Chair of church history and has already 
proved himself a most valuable addition 
to the teaching staff of the School. 
Recent visitors to Meadville have taken 
occasion to remark on the unusually high 
quality of the present enrollment of the 
School.. It is interesting to note that many 
of the most promising students in the 
School have been prominent in the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the past and 
have received much of their inspiration to 


take up the work of the ministry from — 


attendance upon the summer meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals. : 

It is hoped that the entire student body 
may be privileged to attend the anniver- 
Sary meetings at Boston, Mass., in May. 
It is exceedingly appropriate that those 
who are to bear the future leadership in 
the company of churches should be present 
at the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation. Du B. LaF. 


_ Mrs. Glogau in California 

Mrs. Emile Glogau of New York City, 
Middle States vice-president of the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women, has been re- 
ceiving a cordial welcome from Alliance 
Women during her stay in California. She 
addressed the Pasadena Neighborhood 
Guild of the Union Liberal Church on the 
work of the International Committee of 
the Alliance and on the Carolina schools. 
Mrs. Glogau has visited the schools and 
speaks most enthusiastically of the work. 
At Long Beach, on a very stormy day, 
she had a large hearing, some members 
having come twenty miles. : 

Los Angeles gave Mrs. Glogau a special 
welcome and received her message with 
the greatest appreciation. She also spoke 
at-the Laymen’s League dinner there on 
the community service program of the 


— 
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Community Church, New York City, of 
which she is a member. Later she spoke > 


at Redlands, and to this meeting the Po- 
mona Alliance was invited, as well as the 
Universalists of Riverside. San Francisco 
and other around-the-Bay branches are on 
the schedule of other visits, 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions from individual donors dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. : 


Mrs, Caroline Biske. <.. ... . .. mupisisieiiss $10.00 
Rev. John W. Day...... 2S Steenaeravere 10.00 
Rev..G. B. Gebauer. 2.00... Sarees. © AGO00 
CNG Dureh RAE a 50.00 
MrsA Es BOOVICKEry .... 5. «+ elec bicte ol se 50.00 
INET AG WV AMIS ore co osiacy: smn,» «>. ee eae) . 25.00 
DVR RRR ec leres ome ous: « 0 5 ; 25.00 
PReyoewin. of. “Brannigan. . See. sa 10.00 
Returned | Pension’: ....... .atentew ees 6's 289.31 
Rev. Granville Pierce: ... ..d ties. « <'ese 10.00 
SAP RLORG shots cual eva8is ss « «sR ciate: 5's ‘ 2.00 
OCC a COT» o.05056 « 0.0.00 elbetgly 2.00 
GV side (©. DURCAD ..3:. < ..0'e <ieleLs aid ae 5.00 
Mise, suo INICHOIS..... ;,....jnaarslonsis oh « 10.00 
ROG ee bres SECTIAU. . .s.. »  ciatmmMtensiets ems 2.00 
Reve. Van*Ommeren’.....ieees see es 5.00 
Revs daiNcePardees .c.!... . \aeaeue ome 5.00 
Mrs. EK, Wickery::). ..:.... daisies «isle 50.00 
ihe SPO A ee SE Ae 10.00 
Revoewim., W. Lopke.... . Meta, «chen 20.00 
Mr, FM. McGarry...: .:. Stee. SbF 2£0G:00 
Msg MaTIO BACON... . ss . «Rueaniels olesels 5.00 


‘also the following contributions from 


Chapters of the Laymen’s League. 


Milton, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 2nd Church. at oe 
Pittsburgn, Pa, Northside. 5 cc. 3c 0, A 
Gardner Masse .'s sis vs . ears ene 2 15,00 
and also contributions from other church 
societies as follows: 


PISSER CONTCEANGCE .,.0. 5, + + + siabeteieleiniee haus $25.00 
Junior Alliance, Fall River, Mass..... 2.00 
Ministers Wives Association.......... 16.75 
Junior Alliance, Westwood, Mass..... 2.00 
Sunday School, Mendon, Mass. ....... 5.00 

Total $841.06 


Contributions from other sources either 
have been or will be listed in other issues 


of this paper. Harotp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer. 
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ToLtEepo, Onto.—Dr. Horace Westwood 
has taken issue with Clarence Darrow 
in the latter’s defense of the negative 
side in a recent debate on “Is Life Worth 
Living?” and has offered to debate the 
issue with Mr. Darrow on any platform 
in Toledo or through the press. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 
Minimum 


Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


WANTED—To buy a file of Tum CHRISTIAN 
RuaisterR for 1920, or single numbers of that 
year. CHAS. Fruexy, 508 W. 114th St., New 
York City. 

WOOLENS—Material for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 


garment planned. F. A. PackarD, Box H, 
Camden, Me. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 


cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GRAPE BELT in western 
New York is one of the wealthiest farming 
and fruit-growing sections in the - United 
States. Farming actually pays. Best homes. 
Many with natural gas, electricity, and flowing 


water. Fine locations near Lake Erie and 
Lake Chautauqua. Paved roads. Summer re- 
sorts. Markets. All the social advantages of 


close-by towns. N. Y. Farm Acuncy, Westfield, 
NY: 


= eae 


CAMPS 


POCONO PINES CAMP—For boys. Pocono 
Pines, Pa. High in the invigorating mountains 
(2,000 ft.). Sandy beach on 3-mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Fresh 
vegetables and milk. Catalog. J. H. CALHOUN, 
5906 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Blectricity and massage if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLancun Dannus, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ~ 


TWO BULLETINS FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


THE AIMS AND METHODS OF OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


By Dr. SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


Issued as R. E, Bul’etin No. 17 


First, the Unitarian Church Schools should acquaint the children with the Bible. 
try to teach some broad principles of conduct. 


precept and examples, 


Then, both by 
Thirdly, to give a right direc- 


tion to children’s thoughts about God, duty and destiny and other subjects of religious thinking, and 


to awaken and nourish the religious life. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND AIMS 


By Dr. GEORGE R. DODSON 


Issued as R. E. Bulletin No, 18 


The aim of our religious education is to teach rational ideas of the Bible, and of the nature of 


human nature, to make it clear that the right is not the arbitrary, 


but the rational, that goodness is 


‘ : 2 : : gat 
simply another name for the amplest expression of human life, and above all to lead our young peop: 
to einkancs and trust, to hope, to love and service, to the attitude that gives to our human existence 


dignity, beauty and joy, serenity and peace. 


For free distribution in limited quantities 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT—AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
_ 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Who rises from his 
PRAYER 
a better man 


his prayer is. 
ANSWERED 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


Dr. Lawrance in Middle States 


Dr. William I. Lawrance, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
whose itinerary during the winter has 
taken him into the South, is now in the 
Middle Atlantic States region. Coming 
from one week each at Charleston, §8.C., 
Swansboro, N.C., and Richmond, Va., 
he is at Baltimore, Md., the week of 
March 15. Thereafter he is scheduled to 
yisit churches at Wilmington, Del., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Lancaster, Pa., and Hol- 
lis, L,I. 


For Unitarian Hospitality 


The Unitarian Hospitality Committee is 
making its regular appeal for contribu- 
tions to carry on its work for the year. 
Since it is expected that there will be a 
larger number of guests this year, both 
foreign and American, it is estimated that 
$2,500 will be needed for this season, for 
entertaining distant ministers and their 
wives at hotels in Boston, Mass.; to pro- 
vide the luncheons at Bulfinch Place 
Church to ministers, their wives, and dele- 
gates coming from a distance; to hold 
the usual reception, and to extend the 
other hospitalities that the work entails. 
This does not include the expenses of the 
Festival on May 15, 1925. 

In view of the need for the increased 
amount on the occasion of the centenary, 
it is being urged that churches appoint 
a special committee for soliciting contribu- 
tions for this work. Checks should be sent 
to the treasurer, Miss Hmily Williston, 
5 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 


Of Psychical Research 


Psychical research occupied the minds 
of ministers who attended the meeting of 
the Ministerial Union in Boston, Mass., 
March 2, Rev. Elwood Worcester, of 
Emmanuel Church in Boston, and H. Ad- 
dington Bruce were the speakers. Dr. 
Worcester did not have any doubt that 
communication with departed souls had 
been accomplished. He believed that 
psychical research had opened up great 
room for hope for a new attitude of 
spirituality that would triumph over the 
present materialism. Dr. Bruce saw the 
practical results for good of psychical 
research aside from whatever discoveries 
in another world may have resulted. 
The findings of this research, he declared, 
are of the utmost practical significance 
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THE waysipE Putrit||D I R E Cc eb O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln ‘Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaao, 87. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


_ Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitdrian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Kewuiey, Headmaster 
AnpDoveEr, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or équiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. - 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
‘Mrs. Erta Lyman Casort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President, E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS, 
The Distinctive Contribution of Unitarians to non- 
sectarian social service in Boston. 
A Centre for the education of youth and adults in 
handicrafts, art, music, dramatics, domestic science, 
physical education, and club activities. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship.”’ 


Cuartes L. DpNormanpip, President 
Frepericx J. Souue, Director 


to the work of the teacher, preacher, and the discovery of a real and unified self 
the business man and tothe better under- that underlies the relatively unfixed per- 
standing of criminals. It is leading to sonality revealed by the psychologists. _ 


—=" [ , 
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ALL SOULS CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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When the American Unitarian Association was organized one hun- 
dred years ago there were only nine Unitarian Churches outside of 
New England. From the Hudson River to the Pacific, and Canada 
to the Rio Grande, we count to-day 153 active churches in our free 
fellowship. 


From three of the many funds administered by the Association forty- 
eight of these churches are now being aided. Strong churches are 
being helped to become stronger; struggling societies are being assisted 
in their efforts to achieve financial independence and thereby release 
funds for church extension elsewhere. All are in strategic centers 
and their willingness to sacrifice for our cause must not be ignored 
by those who are strongest among us. 


Church officers may have, on application, copies of the appeal and 
collection envelopes, furnished by the Association, for distribution to 
all individuals on their mailing lists. Easter Sunday, by general and 
generous consent, is the day when the annual collection for the Associa-~ 


tion is taken in the greater number of our churches. 


Let Us Celebrate the Centenary 
by Doubling Our Contributions ! 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


You can’t stop people from thinking; 
the trouble is to get them started.—The 
Churchman. 


He: I wonder how long I could live 
without any brains? She: Time will tell. 
—University of Iowa Frivol. 


“And how is yer husband?” “Bad! 
Three years now he’s been in bed. I 
wish’t he’d git well_—er something.”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


“IT have just heard the latest definition 
of an optimist. He is the man who starts 
filling in a cross-word puzzle right away 
in ink.”—London Sketch. 


Fresh- 
Sophomore: “I 


Accorging to a college weekly: 
man: “I don’t know.” 
am not prepared.” Junior: “I do not 
remember.” Senior: “I don’t believe I 
can add anything to what has been said.” 


An old lady, leaving church after a 
service which had been attended by a 
crowded congregation, was heard to say: 
“Tf everybody else would only do as I do, 
and stay quietly in their seats till every- 
one else has gone out, there would not 
be such a crush at the doors!” 


An assistant in the library department 
of a West-end store has been transferred. 
temporarily, to the perfumery depart- 
ment. Yesterday a lady asked: “Can 
you recommend this brand ef perfume?’ 
holding up a bottle. “Certainly, madam,” 
was the reply. “It is one of our best 


smellers.”—London Post. 


An English actor at the beginning of 
the long run of a play-in Chicago took an 
apartment close to the railroad: He aban- 


doned it after a week’s occupancy. “I] 


think I could haye become used to the 
‘trains going by at night,” he said, “but 
every morning at 8 o'clock two engines 
eame under my window and rehearsed 
until noon.’”—Chicago News. 


“Our chureh has been without a pas- 
tor for some months,” writes a subscriber 
to the Outlook. “On Saturday the choir 
leader gave this notice to the daily paper: 
‘Linden Congregational Church. Morning 
worship at 10 o'clock. Rev. Mr. Silver 
will preach and the choir will sing “The 
Lord have merey upon us.”’ Mr. Silver 
read the notice, but said nothing. In his 
sermon, however, he spoke of the wonders 
of science, and especially of airships. ‘It 
will not be long,’ he said, ‘before they 
will be in common use. I can imagine 
many of this congregation getting into a 
big airplane on Sunday morning and 
going to some church many miles away 
to hear some good music.’ ” 


One day a farmer went to the county 
fair and his hard-working wife remained 
at home to see that the farm suffered 
no loss during his absence. He returned 
about dark and coming out on the porch 
he inquired: “I’m about tired out, Mary. 
Is the cows in the barn?” “Yes, long 
since,” replied the wife. “Is the hosses 
unharnessed an’ fed?” “Yes.” “Fowls 
locked up?” “Yes.” “Wood chopped fer 
mornin’?”’ “Yes.” “Be them ducks plucked 
an’ dressed fer market?” “Yes.” “Wagon 
wheel mended an’ ready to start in haul- 
ing wood to-morrow morning?” “Yes.” 
“Well, then,” he concluded, with a sigh 
of relief, “let me have my supper, Mary. 
and I'll turn in. Farmin’ is beginnin’ to 
tell on me.”’—Country Gentleman. 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, H M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript BP oe General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, =. Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


PARISH PAPERS 


4g Any church, school or class can 

% publish a parish paper by using our 

%) co-operative plan. A parish paper 

} fills empty pews, keeps community 

informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 

} Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

| The National Religious Press 

CR. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us . 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromaeld St., Boston 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES raise money quickly. 
“They went like hot cakes,” writes a Maryland woman. 


“] ekg a a@ gross 

——~s = more.”” Every woman 

ax = BS k wants her kitchen 
= — =e alge eagahs ime 

SSS when __ she 
- 6 = learns hands and knife 


never stain. Sample 
and plan free. 

STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. 

1028 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


OUST SMe LT ee ity 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Te following hotels are worth 
pa 


tronage. They render exce 
service and provide a pleasant eit = 
phere for their guests. — E 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
eee Po, aaa a Lik 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay atone minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


eT eT eT eT ee TT Te] 
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Editorials. . : "4. « 2 


Original and Selected 
After Fifteen Centuries Police Say, “Move On!” 


by 8. LTonjoroff..).. <4. wlkle eee 
Spirit Communication with Northcliffe, by T. ; 
Rhondda Williams ...°. i. ct «ee, eee 
Signs of Progress in Unitarian Statistics, by 
Elmer 8, Forbes « 5) 9s". Ss Ss. swe) SD 
A Church Blessed by Cotton Mather . . . . 271 
A. U. A. Nominees Under New Order . . . . 284 
Correspondence i 
Glory of Our Hyinody’ .". Ss 3 a ee) ee 
Religion Around the World ...... 273 
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Four Hundred Years Later; A Great Achieve- 
ment, by Clayton R. Bowen; Books . . . . 274 
Our Children : 
Dulce Tends the Fire, Part II, by Daisy D. 
Stephenson 5, | xe a el oe eee 
Little Girls Who Played the Wishing Garden, by 
Frances Margaret Fox . . . .« . « « » 280 
Poetry | 
Autumn Gardens; In the Living Room of Life, 
by Molly Anderson Haley. . . . « « « « 272. 
So Many Loves Have I, by Sheila O’Neill . . 279 
Maple Magic, by Daisy D. Stephenson .. . 280 
Chorch Notes ¢ idis' dé Joe A 


————{_&_————————— 
Church Announcements- 


THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Emeritus. Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church "School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M., 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 -a.-G 
Chureh Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Mr. Speight, 
March 22, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 P.M. 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Stree 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister, Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Com- 


munion service on the first Sunday of 

month after Morning Service. The church 
1g daily from 9 to 5. 
ces. 


Free pews at all 
All are welcome. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Rev. William Channing Brown will conduct 
on European sight-seeing and pleasure tour, 
on Rochambeau from New bree June 17, 


tenary may join party in Paris, June 26th. wi 
for itinerary to: 


ise Woodlawn, Wheeling, W. 


